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The story of Pacific 
Balanced Sheets, from 
cotton boll to bed, is told in a breezy 
manner with lots of amusing little sketches. 
This lesson will be fun, yet when it’s done 
your class will be crammed full of good 
solid facts about sheet making. Count heads 
and let us know how many of these 4-color 
booklets you'll need. They’re free. 


Send coupon in back of magazine. 


PACIFIC MILLS, 214 Church Street, New York 13 
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Practicalities 





require a broader and stronger pro- 

gram of education for family living 
than at any time in the past. Anti- 
quated home economics laboratories and 
textbook-bound teaching methods can- 
not give young people the help they 
need to meet the problems of modern 
family living. Many secondary schools 
and colleges need to have their home 
economics centers modernized to ap- 
proximate home conditions. It is hoped 
that the illustrations on pages 162-164 
will serve as a pattern for remodeling 
many home economics departments. 


+ 


Does your wardrobe have the mid- 
winter blues or are you all set for the 
Easter parade? Which ever the case, 
Pick Me Ups on page 169 will give you 
some new accessory ideas that are good 
for dreary March days—sunny April 
ones, too. 

It will soon be time to parade gar- 
ments made in clothing classes be- 
fore admiring parents and classmates. 
Because we have so many requests for 
style show ideas this month we include 
two programs 
which were success- 
fully given by 
homemaking teach- 
ers: This is Home- 
making by Harriet 
Larson and Easter 
Style Show by 
Gwen Lam, pages 
170 and 171. Mrs. 
Larson is no new- 
comer to PHE but 
Miss Lam joins us for the first time. 
Formerly a homemaking teacher in 
Plains, Texas, Miss Lam is now doing 
graduate work in technical journalism 
at Iowa State Colege. She is a graduate 
of Texas Technological College. 

High prices have invaded every area 
of the clothing budget, children’s clothes 
not excluded. A Clothing Project with 
Appeal by Elizabeth Stark on page 172 
tells how the extension program in New 
London County, Connecticut helps 
women balance their budgets and have 
fun as well by making their children’s 
clothes. Miss Stark graduated from 
Kansas State College in 1946 having 
majored in journalism and minored in 
art and architecture. 

Now that household linens are once 
again in good supply it is time to review 
How to Buy Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
by Ruthanna Russel, page 173. 


T complexities of family life today 





Eve DeMariano 
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Small household repair jobs require 
two things—the right equipment and a 
certain skill or know-how. In Stick To 
It on page 175 Betty Leaming gives 
pointers on the kinds of glues to use 
for different repair jobs and how to use 
glue effectively. 

This month Helen Eckhoff sum- 
marizes the latest news in the washing 
machine field with a Washing Machine 
Survey, pages 176-178. Mrs. Eckhoff who 
was formerly asistant editor of house- 
hold equipment on McCall’s magazine 
and then a free lance writer, is now de- 
voting her entire attention to husband 
Bob and infant son Peter Alan. 


+ 


Have you ever wondered how an air- 
line goes about preparing the delicious 
meals served on planes? Did you know 
that this phase of food service has 
opened up a whole new field for home 
economists and food researchers? Eve 
De Mariano, Manager of Food Service, 
Trans World Airline, discusses Frozen 
Cooked Foods in connection with plane 
meal service on page 180. 

Casual meal evaluations in everyday 
life usually bring out the brief com- 
ments — “Yum-yum” or “Ugh” —as the 
case may be. At the 
other extreme is 
Marie Rayness Wil- 
son’s Evaluation 
Technique for 
Meal Management, 
page 182. Mrs. Wil- 
son believes that 
an evaluation sheet 
of some kind helps 
the student to 
achieve desirable 
standards in each 
phase of meal preparation. She ought 
to know. She has had many years ex- 
perience teaching vocational homemak- 
ing in Colorado high schools, supervis- 
ing student teachers at Colorado A. and 
M. and Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation before going to Santa Barbara 
College to teach meal management and 
service. 

Lily Haxworth Wallace ushers in the 
Lenten season with tales concerning the 
origin of Easter breads. This she aug- 
ments with recipes for Hot Cross Buns, 
English pancakes, Simnel Cake, Italian 
Egg Bread and Easter Bread. See her 
article, Traditional Lenten and Easter 
Breads, on page 183. 

Two discussions on cook books ap- 
pear on page 184—one An Essay on 





Marie R. Wilson 





Letters to the Editor 
. . . The November 1947 issue of Prac- 


tical is excellent. While we have an 
office copy I am a subscriber so that 
1 can have my own copy to take with 
me on Supervisor trips and cut up and 
share with others. 

—Rutu C. Cow es 


State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


. . | hope that I may be eligible to 
receive the teaching aids which I have 
checked on the enclosed coupon. 

As a graduate student in Home Eco- 
nomics at Syracuse University, I am pre- 
paring an exhibit of free Audio-Visual 
Aids to Education in this field. These 
materials will not only be valuable 
for the completion of my project but 
will be most useful in the Public Health 
and Nutrition work I hope to do in 
Newfoundland. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

—ADELAIDE J]. COSTELLO 
Syracuse, New York 


I think your magazine is a very fine 
one, full of interest and news; I look 
forward to it each month and read 
everything in it. 

—PAMELA HOLBROW 
Bradford on Avon, Wilshire, England 





Cook Books, the other a compilation of 
the cook books in the Government 
Printing Office. 

PHE bows to spring in the article 
Rhubarb’s Back Again on page 185. 

Some fascinating facts and peculiar 
superstitions concerning eggs appear 
in Estelle Jones’ Egg-centricities, page 
186. 

Are You Putting Ideas to Work? is 
the challenging question put to school 
lunch managers by Margaretta S. Plewes 
on page 187. She discusses the sources 
of good ideas and how they should be 
incorporated in the school lunch pro- 
gram. The information was compiled 
while Mrs. Plewes was dietitian at the 
Swarthmore Public Schools in Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. She is now in- 
active professionally but very active do- 
mestically with a home and a “very, 
very active eighteen months’ old boy.” 
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For the ‘‘tops” in cooking conven- 
ience, for the finest cooking per- 
formance, try a new automatic gas 
range built by any one of 19 leading 
manufacturers to ‘“‘CP”’ standards. They 
are the most modern of cooking appliances. 
They eliminate guesswork and drudgery— 
watching and waiting—to give you perfect 
cooking results every time. 

The “CP” trademark of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association assures you that the 
range on which it appears has been built and 
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pretested to meet the highest mini- 
mum requirements of the gas indus- 
try. It is the nationally recognized, 
unbiased buying guide you and your 
students can rely on. That’s why most 
cooking schools use, and most home economists 
recommend, automatic gas ranges built to 
“CP” standards. 

For complete details on ‘“‘CP”’ requirements 
consult your gas company or write Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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News Notes 





twenty-fourth this year and ends 

on Child Health Day, May first. It 
is a week sponsored annually by the 
Children’s Bureau and fostered by all 
organizations interested in America’s 
most important crop—babies. This year 
particular emphasis will be placed on 
the need for better care of the Mother 
during pregnancy due to an increase 
in the birth of premature babies. The 
trend toward earlier marriages, often 
while girls are still in high school, in- 
dicates the need to include more train- 


N ‘evenerox Baby Week begins April 


ing for marriage and motherhood in ° 


the secondary school. National Baby 
Week provides the perfect incentive 
for class discussion and individual guid- 
ance in this phase of family living. 


Women in Education 


Throughout the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia there are 13 wom- 
en presidents of State Education Asso- 
ciations. They are serving in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming. 


Women Around the World 


United States—Two of the ten mem- 
bers appointed by President Truman to 
the recently established Board of For- 
eign Scholarships are women—Dr. Helen 
C. White, professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Dr. Sarah Bland- 
ing, President of Vassar College. This 
Board has general supervision over the 
educational exchange program set up 
by the Fulbright Act, which authorizes 


the State Department to use foreign cur- 


rencies and credits acquired through the 
sale of surplus property abroad for pro- 
grams of educational interchange—study, 
research and teaching. 

England—New chairman of the Gen- 
eral Council of the British Trades Union 
Congress is Miss Florence Hancock, an 
official of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. Miss Hancock is the 
third woman to serve as chairman of the 
Council; others were Margaret Bond- 
field and Dame Anne Loughlin. 
India—First Indian woman to become 
an ambassador is Mrs. Vijalakshmi Pan- 
dit, who is assigned to Moscow. Last 
December Mrs. Pandit served as India’s 
chief delegate to the General Assembly 
of the UN. She is also serving in the 
same post at current meetings of the 
Assembly. 

Panama— Among the delegates to the 
International Statistical Conference held 
in Washington, D. C., recently, was Miss 
Carmen Miro, director general of the 
statistical office of the Republic of Pan- 
ama. She is also Panama’s official dele- 
gate to the Committee on the 1950 
Census of the Americas. 


1948 AVA News 


At the close of the forty-second an- 
nual convention of the American Vo- 
cational Association in Los Angeles an- 
nouncement was made of the election 
of Julian McPhee, Vocational Educa- 
tion Director for California, to the 
presidency. Vice president in charge of 
home economics education is Maude 
Williamson, professor of home eco- 
nomics education, Colorado A & M 
College, Fort Collins. 

Milwaukee was chosen as the city for 








Occupational Distribution of Employed Women, July 1947 
Census figures just released give July 1947 statistics on occupational distribution 


of employed women 14 years old and over. 


Numbers of women Per cent 
Major Occupation Group (in thousands) distribution 
Total employed, July 1947 17,008 100.0 
Professional and semiprofessional workers 1,252 7.4 
Farmers and farm managers $51 1.9 
Proprietors, managers and officials, exec. farm 852 5.0 
Clerical and kindred workers 4,204 24.7 
Salesmen and saleswomen 1,407 8.3 
Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 197 1.2 
Operatives and kindred workers 8,357 19.7 
Domestic service workers 1,784 10.5 
Service workers, except domestic 1,958 11.5 
Farm laborers and foremen 1,582 9.3 
Laborers, except farm and mine 83 0.5 
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Dates to Remember 


March 1-7—National 4-H Club Week 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 

March 28—Easter Sunday 

April 1—All Fool’s Day 

April 11-17—Pan American Week 

April 14-17—National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation Convention and Exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio 

May 1—May Day 

May 9—Mother’s Day 

June 21-24—Thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

June 20—Father’s Day 

July 5-9—National Education Associa- 
tion Meetings 

July 7-10—Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica National Convention, Kansas City 

August 23-27—Biennial Canadian Home 
Economics Association Convention, 
Calgary, Alberta 

October 18-22—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, Boston 





the next convention, scheduled to be- 
gin November 26, 1948. 


Student Wives Fight Inflation 

A one-page bulletin called “The Dol- 
lar-Stretcher” is proving the biggest 
weapon Ohio State University’s veter- 
ans’ wives have against high prices. The 
bulletin, listing the cheapest buys in 
town in food and clothing, is issued by 
the Ohio State chapter of University 
Dames, a national organization of stu- 
dents’ wives and married women stu- 
dents. All the shopping and work of 
putting out the bulletin is done by 
Dames’ members as a volunteer service 
to help each other stretch their $90 
monthly government checks. 

Slightly different strategy is being em- 
ployed by veterans’ wives at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in their war on 
inflation. Every Wednesday afternoon 
they go to the home economics kitchen 
in Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
for Women at Tech to see a low-cost 

(Continued on page 152) 
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HOW CIDER VINEGAR 
IS PROCESSED 
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FOOD PROCESSIN 








HOW VINEGAR BEGAN...One of man’s oldest manu- 
factured foods, vinegar probably “turned” one time 
when a vessel of grape juice was left sitting in the 
sun On some remote oasis. The mystery of fermen- 
tation baffled man for thousands of years, but he 
discovered its benefits at once. Biblical field workers 
like Ruth, gleaning barley for Boaz, drank refresh- 


cian Hippocrates, prescribed vinegar for many ills. 
And as late as the Middle Ages it was widely used - \ , 
in the treatment of bubonic plague. Exaggerated AN 
as a solvent, vinegar with fire was said to have 

exploded impassable rocks from the Alpine path - 
of Hannibal’s army; while Cleopatra won her fam- 

ous wager with Mark Antony by the hoax of drop- ‘Y C 
ping a pearl earring in the cup of vinegar she drank. ay 


ing vinegar to prevent sun stroke. The Greek physi- 








HOW VINEGAR AIDED SCIENCE . . . The transmuta- 
tion from alcohol to acid, which occurs when vine- 
gar is made, stimulated man’s earliest attempts at 
scientific inquiry. Egyptians thought vinegar was 
part of the origins of life itself. Greek scientists 
identified it by the symbol + and called it Acetum. ° 
European alchemists formulated some of the basic 
principles of today’s chemistry. Through his 2nn 
research on wine vinegar, Pasteur developed his ‘| 
revolutionary theories of bacterial growth. 





HOW VINEGARS VARIED .. . Wherever he lived man 
developed some kind of vinegar to use in cooking, 
seasoning, and preserving his food. In some parts of the 
world it came from grapes, in others from honey and 
palm juice. Distilling grains gave a vinegar with tart 
authority; while fine malt vinegar was a high prod- 
uct of the brewer’s art. Many herbs like tarragon, 
garlic, and chives were steeped in vinegar to give a 
specially flavored marinade for the “salats” and pickled 
dishes which appeared so often on European tables. 





HOW CIDER VINEGAR BECAME THE AMERICAN — 
FAVORITE .. . Grain vinegars had been familiar 

to our founding fathers, but cereals were too 
precious to use this way. Soon, however, the 
apple was imported and the unmarketable _ 
surplus of America’s thriving orchards was _~ 
pressed into cider. This just naturally turned 
to vinegar, and was commonly accepted. The 
seaboard preference for cider vinegar spread __ 
inland when Johnny Appleseed, a homespun _ 
horticulturist, planted nurseries up and 
down the Ohio Valley before the land was 
cleared for farming. Later, appleseeds went -[ 
west in packhorse train and prairie schooner, 
until the whole nation hankered for a vinegar 
with the bouquet and body of an orchard to it. 









HOW CIDER VINEGAR WAS USED...At one time every American 
- farm house had its vinegar barrel down-cellar. “Mother” from 
last year’s batch was added each fall to the newly pressed cider, 


“- and soon as it matured the cycle began again. Vinegar was 


essential to the running of a good farm home in those days, 
for not only did it add pungency and savor to the year-round 
diet, but before canning and refrigeration were developed, 
vinegar was used to keep meats, fish, vegetables, and fruit. 
But homemade vinegar was a haphazard thing. Often as not 
the standards of excellence varied from season to season. So 
along in the eighties H. J. Heinz Company began making its 


, . . . . . . *. 
5 Ip zx vinegar, maintaining quality, uniformity, and flavor 


according to the best known principles. As science gained new 
knowledge, laboratory precision was applied to the making of 
Heinz Vinegar, until today its sparkling clarity and aromatic 
bouquet are the result of quality control from seed to seal. 











HOW APPLES ARE CULTIVATED . . . Today the apples for Heinz 
Cider Vinegar are grown in independently owned orchards 
located in gentle valleys, along protected slopes, and in tem- 
perate regions where there is a long season during which the 
fruit can mature to perfect ripeness in the mellow sun. In 
New York State, in western Michigan along the lakes, in the 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, in fertile California 
there are miles and miles of orchards where the trees hang 
heavy with fruit ripening for Heinz. When the apples are 
perfectly mature they are trucked to a nearby Heinz plant 
where the pure juice is extracted by screw and hydraulic presses. 


HOW VINEGAR IS MADE .. . From here the juice is pumped 
into 20,000-gallon capacity storage tanks. Here, for several 
months, the juice ferments naturally, until it becomes hard 
cider. Then, passing through a filter for further clarification 
and brightening, it moves on, through wooden pipes, into gen- 
erators where the alcohol, through contact with oxygen, is con- 
verted into acid by the action of acetic acid-forming bacteria. 
Inside these generators are beechwood shavings—odorless, 
tasteless and non-absorbable. Trickling through these shavings, 
the liquid is broken into thin layers which gives a maximum 
exposure to the air being let in through vents. 


. 








HOW VINEGAR MATURES .. . After three 
or four weeks in the generators, during 
which the liquid becomes vinegar, it is 
drawn off through wooden pipes into 
great storage tanks. Here it is aged care- 
fully in wood, under constant, watchful 
supervision. This process continues 
until its lusty, full-bodied quality has \(j 
ripened to perfection. That is why 
Heinz Cider Vinegar is outstanding for 
its subtle vintage flavor. 





HOW VINEGAR IS PACKED .. . After aging, Heinz 
Cider Vinegar is bottled in pint, quart, and 
gallon jugs, hermetically sealed, and given the 
final stamp of approval—Heinz keystone-shaped 
descriptive label. Like all the 57 Varieties, repre- 
sentative samples of every pack of Heinz Cider 
Vinegar are examined with scrupulous care, 
subjected to a host of rigid tests by scientists in 
Heinz Quality Control Laboratories to assure 
uniform excellence, consistent 5% acidity, con- 
stant jewel tone, purity and goodness. 





HOW 
CIDER VINEGAR 
ENLIVENS 
EVERYDAY EATING 


cf 





IN PICKLING... ON SALADS.. 


- ON MEATS OR FISH 


- WITH FRUITS... 
AND IN MANY OTHER WAYS 
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Combine Study with 


SUMMER 






SCHOOL of 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 
at OREGON 
STATE 
| COLLEGE 


SIX WEEKS 
June 15—July 23 
FIVE WEEKS 
July 24—Aug. 27 


Combine study 
withsummercom- 
fort and recrea- 
tion along the 
“Air Conditioned” 
Oregon Coast on 
the spacious cam- 
pus of OSC. 











FIELDS OF STUDY 
FOODS AND NUTRITION— 


Teaching Problems in Foods, Recent 
Advances in Science of Cookery and 
Nutrition. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES— 
Clothing Construction, Costume Design, 
Tailoring, Advanced Textiles. 


INSTITUTION ECONOMICS— 
HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION— 


Home Management House, Nursery School, 
Family Relationships, Seminar in 
Functional Housing. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 


Undergraduate Courses, In-Service Training, 
Graduate Study. 





VISITING INSTRUCTORS 

DR. MARION C. PFUND, Professor of 
Foods and Nutrition, Cornell. 

MRS. JUSTINE O'REILLY, Asst. Professor 
Home Economics Education, Purdue. 

MRS. EVELYN SWAIN ROTH, Asst. State 
Supervisor Home Economics Education 
in Oregon. 

Others still to be added, plus a strong resident 
staff. 





GRADUATE STUDY. Sequence of graduate 
courses available in all fields leading to mas- 
ter’s degree with attendance at successive 
summer sessions. 


For further information write 
* Director of S$ $s , Dept. T 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 


\h oy 
-_ 








Authorized by Oregon State Boord of 
Higher Educetion 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 150) 


luncheon prepared by Melva Bakkie, 
associate professor of nutrition at the 
college. Since baby-sitters are not to be 
had, the young mothers bring the chil- 
dren along to the demonstrations. 


New GMA Chairman 


Margaret Murray, director of home 
economics for the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, has been elected chairman of the 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 
This committee is composed of thirty 
home economists from the nation’s lead- 
ing food companies. Under Miss Mur- 
ray’s direction, the group plans to ex- 
tend its activities, particularly in the 
descriptive labeling program. 


FHA to Hold Convention 


The first convention of the Future 
Homemakers of America will be held in 
Kansas City July 7-10, 1948. Miss Nina 
Simpson of Lovington, New Mexico is 
National President for the year 1947-48. 
Doctor Hazel Frost is National Advisor. 
The organization now numbers over 
217,000 members in all but three of the 
United States and in Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. It is estimated that there 
should be between two and three thou- 
sand members at the convention next 
summer. 


Award for Accomplishment 


An award for outstanding accomplish- 
ment, including a grant of $1000, was 
presented to the American Dietetic As- 
sociation by the Nutrition Foundation 
of New York last month. 

Dr. Charles Glen King, scientific di- 
rector of the Nutrition Foundation, said 
that the award was authorized by that 
group's Board of Trustees for the pur- 
pose of giving dietitians greater recogni- 
tion for their professional service to the 
public. Dr. King added that this was 
the first award of this type to be given 
by the Nutrition Foundation. 

The testimonial accompanying the 
award read as follows: ‘This AWARD 
for outstanding accomplishment, togeth- 
er with a sum of $1000 is presented to 
the American Dietetic Association: 

“In recognition of the leadership, in- 
spiration and diligence of its members 
in applying and in developing the sci- 
ence of nutrition in hospitals, govern- 
ment service, food clinics, public health 
agencies, school lunch rooms, colleges 
and universities, and in industrial or- 
ganizations, for the advancement of 
human health; and in further tribute to 
its members who during the past thirty 
years have steadily raised the profes- 
sional standards of dietitians to their 

(Continued on page 206) 
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From Here to There— 

Barbara Anderson Burford has join- 
ed the staff of Gregory and House, Inc., 
in Cleveland. She was formerly home 
economics director for Pacific National 
Advertising in Seattle and has also 
worked in the home economics depart 
ment of Safeway Stores in Oakland, 
California. She is a graduate of the 
University of Washington. 

Louise W. Gerwin recently became 
assistant to Madge E. Dilts, director of 
the Hoover Home Institute in North 
Canton, Ohio. Miss Gerwin is a grad- 
uate of Miami University and has also 
attended the University of Toledo and 
Cornell University. Previous to joining 
the Hoover Company she taught voca- 
tional home economics in Gibsonburg 
and Marysville, Ohio, high schools. 

Mildren Hearn, formerly chief di- 
etitian for the Slater System (indus- 
trial feeding contractors), is now as- 
sistant to Bertha Nettleton, director of 
institution services of the Consumer 
Service Department of General Foods 
Corporation. Miss Hearn has also 
worked as chief dietitian of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation’s two Baltimore 
plant cafeterias and as assistant director 
of Halls at Vassar College. She holds 
a Master of Science degree in foods and 
nutrition from the University of Mary- 
land. 

Wilma Tonn Lohmeyer has been ap- 
pointed Pacific coast representative for 
the Wheat Flour Institute with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. Mrs. Loh- 
meyer was formerly an instructor in the 
home economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Prior to this she was 
an administrative dietitian at Memorial 
Hospital in South Bend, Indiana, and 
also at hospitals in Lewiston, Idaho, 
and Halstead, Kansas. She is a graduate 
of Kansas State College. 

Martha McCormick is now super- 
visor of all activities of the H. J. Heinz 
Company's home economics department 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh. Miss 
McCormick has been on the home eco- 
nomics staff of General Foods for the 
past seven years where she most recent- 
ly worked as group head in charge of 
conventions, demonstrations, salesmen’s 
training and youth program. She is a 
graduate of Rhode Island State College. 

M. Bernice Wheeler has joined the 
public relations staff of Young and 
Rubicam. She has formerly been con- 
nected with Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company and with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Everything keeps so nice and fresh and crisp, 
and so much space for storing in freezing 
. Lam delighted with my Admiral 
Mrs. Joseph Wade 

South Boston 27, Mass. 


locker. . 
DUAL-TEMP. 


We enjoy our DUAL-TEMP more every day. 
In the freezing part we have chickens and 
pork, besides the vegetables and all other 
shelves are full. Thanks lots for making such 
a wonderful refrigerator! 
Mrs. Stephen A. Gochenow 
Mulberry, Ind. 


1 am particularly pleased with the Freezing 
Locker, in which we keep frozen foods... 


and the motor is so quiet. 
Mrs. Helen Baier 


Rosedale, 10, N. Y. 


| am amazed at the wonders DUAL-TEMP 
performs... with no fuss or bother of de- 
frosting. It was something worth waiting for. 
Mrs. John Spinosa 

Somerville 43, Mass. 


Just look what they say about 


Cbdmiral pvAL-TEMP 


we betcha yor, Never saw... 


7“ SUCH RAVE NOTES” 


When a REALLY 
new inventi a? 
all other refrigerators as 10 as utterly different from 
Lemony 4 wonder: “How’s it doing 
ell, ; a 
Ronee ee s your answer: Spontaneous, unpaid for 
stic letters like these are simply POURING ; ; 
roof enough for anyone, isn’t it? NG in! 


Dual-Temp reaches the public, 
- in actual use?” 


Loos ene. 





\ 
\ 






Wonderful! We love the freezing locker for 
storing our foods, gs it certainly is a con- 


venience. 
Mrs. Edw. J. Cummings 


West Haven, Conn. 


Words just cannot express how pleased we 
are with our DUAL-TEMP. It is really a 
pleasure not to cover everything up. And 
that continuous waiting for the old defrost- 
Mrs. George J. Klinger 


ing is ended. 
Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


it's just grand! The freezing locker is won- 
derful—I buy foods and store them and for- 
get about scarcity. In the moist cold com- 
partment | put an onion to test it for odors. 
Not an odor. | am delighted. 
Mrs. Minnie M., Kelley 
Rock Hall, Md. 


Delighted in every respect—more so be- 
cause | work in an office besides my regular 
housework and DUAL-TEMP saves me a 
great deal of time and worry... No defrost- 4 
ing is what | enjoy most... 

Mrs. Anthony Squeglia 

New Haven 13, Conn. 









ut Ole dlefresting 


REFRIGERATOR 


ADMIRAL CORPORATION . 
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- » 3800 W. Cortland St., CHICAGO 47 
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Books in Review 























Textile Brand Names 
Dictionary 


Textile Book Pub. Co., N.Y.C. 
Price $6.00 Pp. 380 1947 


Nearly every material produced by 
the textile industry is identified by a 
coined word and a descriptive trade- 
mark. Since the introduction of rayon 
and other artificially made fibers on the 
market, the list of brand names and 
trademarks has increased rapidly. This 
book, offered primarily as a service to 
the industry, lists alphabetically more 
than 1000 brand names for fibers, yarns, 
fabrics and garments along with their 
serial mumbers, dates of registration, 
length of service and owners. The 
trademark appears beside each brand 
name. An_ interesting introduction 
gives suggestions for choosing a brand 
name and describes changes in the 
trademark laws which occurred with 
the passage of the Lanham Act. 

Although, as pointed out, this dic- 
tionary was compiled for use within 
the textile industry it should be a val- 
uable reference in a college textile 
library to aid in fabric and fiber iden- 
tification. It should also be of interest 
to retailing students. 

—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Modern Tailoring 
For Women 


By Frances F. Mauck 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 174 1947 


This book on modern tailoring for 
women will, I believe, meet a real need 
for teachers, students, home dressmakers 
and others who are interested in achiev- 
ing that well-tailored effect when mak- 
ing all types of women’s and children’s 
garments. The author introduces the 
subject by presenting a brief discussion 
of custom, made-to-order and factory 
type tailoring. While only the funda- 
mental processes for custom tailoring 
are included, they are equally appli- 
cable to the dressmaker type of tailor- 
ing. One interesting and rather unique 
feature of the presentation is the fact 
that more than one acceptable method 
is cften given for the same procedure, 
including many that are commonly used 
by the trade only. 

The beginner should find this book 
especially helpful in that the instruc- 
tions are very simple and inclusive. It 
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begins with the assembling of necessary 
equipment and then discusses the vari- 
ous factors which should be observed in 
the selection and preparation of fabrics 
and findings for specific uses and con- 
tinues on in a clear, logical way through 
all the essential steps to the final press- 
ing of the finished garment. The in- 
structions for all major procedures are 
clarified very effectively by Marjorie 
Smith Davison through the use of line 
drawings and half tone illustrations. 
—Reviewed by Carotyn Rusy 


Head of Clothing and Textiles, 
University of Nebraska 


Dolls: A Guide for 
Colleetors 


By Clara Hallard Fawcett 
Lindquist Publications, N.Y.C. 
Price $3.50 Pp. 194 1947 


If you haven’t the time to collect 
dolls nor the space to display them, 
then this book is not for you. Mrs. Faw- 
cett’s enthusiasm for dolls is catching. 
An hour with this book and you will 
start for the attic or an antique shop. 

From the opening chapter, What Is a 
Doll?, through many illustrated pages 
on early toy dolls, metal dolls, rubber 
dolls, to the final bibliography not a 
word is wasted. This book will teach 
you how to collect, what to collect and 
what to pay for dolls. It lists the shops 
in America selling antique dolls, the 
museums where dolls can be seen and 
the techniques of exhibiting dolls. 


Building Your Personality 


By Hattie Marie Marsh 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Price $4.00 Pp. 294 Revised 1947 


By definition personality is “the sum 
of one’s qualities of body, mind and 
character;” or “that which makes one 
human being different from another.” 
But by connotation the word personal- 
ity has come to mean many things to 
many people. Some of these meanings 
are more elusive than others, but all im- 
ply a desirable state of attainment even 
to the teen-ager who wants to be differ- 
ent without being different. 

This combination textbook-workbook 
was written to help students improve 
their personality. The first chapter dis- 
cusses what personality is and what it is 
not. Succeeding chapters cover many 
broad aspects: Speech, Poise, Dress, 


Beauty Aids, Cleanliness, Health and 
Etiquette. Since personality is not a 
static thing, a final chapter entitled 
Growth has been added to this revised 
edition. It discusses emotional growth 
of an individual and formation of a 
philosophy of living. 

Criticism sheets, tests and plans to 
help the student view her personality 
objectively are provided in the book. 
Some of the rating charts are inserted 
in duplicate: one set to be retained in 
the book for permanent record, the 
other to be given to the teacher or 
counselor for study. 

If used exactly as planned by the 
author the book would provide a thor- 
ough and interesting text. It is also an 
excellent reference for group leaders or 
counselors who work with young people. 
My only criticism of the book is that so 
many topics can be touched upon only 
briefly. The author remedies this some- 
what by giving complete references for 
suggested reading at the end of each 
chapter. 

—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


An Introductory Study 
of The Family 


By Edgar Schmiedeler 
D. Appleton-Century Co., N. Y. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 460 Revised 1947 


Written as a text book for college 
courses on the family, the author pre- 
sents primarily the point of view of the 
Catholic church, supplemented with 
data from various studies on marriage 
and the family. 

As in many works on the subject, fac- 
tors contributing to the breakdown of 
old family patterns, namely the indus- 
trial revolution and scientific develop- 
ments generally together with what the 
author calls the “ideological revolu- 
tion,” are analyzed as disintegrating 
factors for family life. Then in the final 
section, factors tending to reintegrate 
the family are discussed. 

What the author calls “individual- 
ism” receives considerable attention. He 
writes, “the most fundamental and 
harmful source of social change and in- 
stability is individualism—It is the moth 
that has eaten into the fabric of society. 
It is the atom bomb that has blown so- 
ciety to elemental fragments—.” Many 
will find cause for serious disagreement 
with the author’s statements, but group 

(Continued on page 156) 
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ICE CREAM is doubly welcome 





Of course ice cream is delicious! That’s why it’s such 


a favorite with everybody. People just naturally enjoy ice 


cream’s pleasing flavors, creamy texture, 


and cool refreshment. 


Yes, ice cream is popular because it tastes so good. 


But it’s mighty nourishing food, as well! 


COUNCIL ON 


FOODS AND 
NUTRITION 


MARCH, 1948 





Nutritious? Right! There’s nourishment and to spare 
in ice cream! 
An average serving of vanilla ice cream provides about 
Y of the calcium needed by an adult daily and 
also contributes vitamin A and riboflavin. 


Worth considering, don’t you think? Worth eating, too! 


Nutritional value and delicious flavor account for the invaluable 
role played by ice cream in our nation’s health and welfare program. 


The presence of this Seal indicates 
that all nutritional statements in this 
advertisement have been found ac- 
ceptable by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association. 






111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Since 1918... . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, bas been 
devoted to nutritional research, and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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WILEY books _ 


PRINCIPLES OF 
FOOD FREEZING 


By Willis A. Gortner, Frederick S. Erdman, 
and Nancy K. Masterman 


Three experts explain the ‘‘reasons 
why” of frozen food processing. They 
give an understanding of the proper 
methods for preparing, freezing and 
cooking fruits, vegetables, meats, fish, 
and dairy products. The authors also 
answer such important questions as 
how to retard deteriorative chemical 
changes and how to retain the greatest 
amount of nutritive value in frozen 
foods. Discusses advantages and func- 
tions of various types of home and 
community freezing units. 


1948 Approx. 208 Pages $3.75 


PRACTICAL COOKERY & 
The Etiquette and Service of 
the Table 


21st Edition, Revised 
and Nutrition, 


ne the Department of 


State College 
Agriculture and Applied Science. 


An outstanding textbook used by 
home economists for many years as 
a basic text. Guides the cook from 
grocery store to table, gives sugges- 
tions on how much of a given food 
to buy, contains many helpful charts 
and tables, and gives instructions on 
the use of equipment. Recipes for all 
types of dishes are included. 


1947 506 Pages $2.25 


ADULT EDUCATION 

FOR HOMEMAKING 

Second Edition 

By L. Belle Pollard 

The author has written of her ex- 
periences in teaching and in promot- 
ing, organizing and evaluating educa- 
tion programs. She outlines case 
studies of homemaking programs in 
communities throughout the country, 
ranging from a discussion of how to 
iron men’s shirts to marriage counsel- 
ing and health planning. 


1947 194 Pages $2.75 
YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! 
Second Edition 
By Janet Lane 


Shows, with text and line drawings, 
how faulty posture causes bulging 
stomachs and hips, round shoulders 
and double chins. Then turns to cor- 
rective measures, using sketches to 
illustrate methods and results, In- 
cludes chapters on mannerisms that 
detract from attractiveness, resting 
habits, and exercises which will aid in 
keeping muscle habits good. 

Recommended by The Book-of-the- 

Month-Club 
1947 160 Pages $2.50 


Coples obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 154) 


discussions on the ideas presented 
should prove challenging. 

Parent education is approved while 
nursery schools are considered detri- 
mental because they assume responsi- 
bilities which the author feels should 
remain with parents. 

The last chapter deals with The 
Family Movement and considers what 
the author calls ‘‘the secular movement” 
only incidentally, with little more than 
the mention of the programs of various 
organizations and government agencies 
working for the improvement of family 
life, giving detailed attention to the pro- 
gram of the Catholic church. 

For those desiring more complete in- 
formation concerning the point of view 
of the Catholic church and its efforts in 
improving the family, this book should 
prove valuable. 

—Reviewed by 
BLANCHE HEDRICK RAFFERTY 


Tell Girls Why 


By Helen McLarin Blackwelder 
Turner Smith, Atlanta, Ga. 
Price $1.75 Pp. 98 1947 


Mrs. Blackwelder has undertaken the 
task of adding another book to the shelf 
of adolescent psychology and personal- 
ity development references. In an effort 
to make the subject appeal to youth, 
her chapters are written in playlet form, 
with imaginary students holding a forum 
and discussing such topics as the funda- 
mental requisites for happiness, namely, 
good health, security, achievement, har- 
mony and noble purposes. The result 
is different, but the philosophy becomes 
a little bogged down with so much con- 
versation. 

Mrs. Blackwelder’s psychology and in- 
formation are sound, and in the hands 
of a thoroughly trained and discrimi- 
nating leader the book could be used 
as a basis for club discussion groups. 
However, it is a book which offers more 
help to parents than to teachers. 

—Reviewed by AvELE G. COLUMBIA 


Using and Sharing 
Our Hours 


By Ruth Lindquist 
Edwards Bros., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Price $1.25 Pp. 50 1946 


Here is an attractively presented book 
full of constructive ideas for helping a 
homemaker and other family members 
use time in such a way that household 
tasks may be accomplished and that the 
individuality of family members and 
group relationships may be fostered. 
The use of time to provide people in 
our society an opportunity to live rich, 


full lives is the main thesis of the book. 
This idea is developed through the 
headings: man-power shortages and fam- 
ily life; home patterns for the use of 
time; whether families can improve 
their use of time, plans and planners; 
guidance with freedom in work and 
leisure; making revisions, and the pres- 
ent challenge. An interesting feature is 
the presentation of twenty-eight full- 
page photographs which illustrate the 
principles discussed. These pictures are 
the kind which present ideas and invite 
the reader to linger over them for 
thoughtful study. Students will find this 
a worth-while and thought provoking 
reference which gives practical ideas 
within a philosophical setting. 
—Reviewed by ALBERTA YOUNG 


Professor, Home Economics Education 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


New Essentials 
Of Upholstery 


By Herbert Bast 
Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee 
Price $3.25 Pp. 301 1947 


There are many references on how to 
do slip covering and simple reuphol- 
stering, but here is a textbook on up- 
holstering. Part I acquaints the stu- 
dent with necessary tools and equip- 
ment and explains in detail the essen- 
tial processes of upholstering. Part II 
applies these processes to eighteen typi- 
cal jobs such as upholstering an open- 
lid footstool, a fan-back bedroom chair 
and an overstuffed davenport. Part III 
gives brief accounts of the sources and 
methods of manufacture of upholstering 
materials for, as the author points out, 
“the upholsterer, in common with the 
follower of any other art or trade, 
should familiarize himself with the rela- 
tive qualities and the uses of all the 
materials he handles.” 

The book is easy to understand, con- 
cise and exceptionally well-illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams. Since 
it is primarily a textbook, it lists ques- 
tions at the end of each process de- 
scribed which will be helpful to student 


and teacher alike. 
—R. R. 


Caleium and Ph horus 
In Foods and Nutrition 


By Henry C. Sherman 
Columbia University Press, N.Y.C. 
Price $2.75 Pp. 176 1947 


Calcium and phosphorus, the min- 
erals of greatest concern in human nu- 
trition, have been given attention by 
research workers over a period of more 
than four decades. In this book the 
findings are condensed for ready under- 
standing and application by workers in 
such fields as teaching, practical dietetics 
and food management. 


(Continued on page 214) 
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THE VITAMINS...AND WHAT THEY DO 
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When protected by ICE 


vegetables stay Garden-fresh and Vitamin-rich 














““NATURE’S TREASURY OF HEALTH” 


Offers a wealth of indispensable information about Vitamins. 
An accurate, compact reference with handy charts outlining: 
¢ Specific functions of each of the Vitamins 
¢ Daily Vitamin requirements for individuals of all ages 
e Vitamin content per serving of all vegetables 
Reveals startling facts, discovered in recent research, about 
Vitamin losses of fresh vegetables during transit and in 
retail markets. 
Tells how, with really modern marketing methods, these 
losses are being eliminated or greatly reduced. 


“HANDLING FRESH VEGETABLES IN THE STORE” 


Another in the“'Modern Trends in Marketing” series. Illustrates 
how scientific use of ICED displays keeps vegetables garden- 
fresh and vitamin-rich—crisp, delicious and fully nutritious. 


This folder presents up-to-the-minute information on: 
e Facts about Vitamin losses 
e News about food research studies 


“DRESSED POULTRY” 
Details each step in the handling and food-value protection of 
“fresh-killed” broilers—from farm or packing plant; in transit 
and at the market; and, finally, in the home. 


“‘FISH FROM OCEAN, LAKE AND STREAM” 


Tells how the most perishable of all foods is protected—from 
the “catch,” through packing and shipment in refrigerated 
freight cars and trucks, to the tables of inland communities. 

These practical teaching aids are now in use in hundreds of 
schools, They are available in any reasonable quantity for your 
classes. Order by letter or postcard or use the coupon service 
of this magazine. The National Association of Ice Industries 
will be glad to fill your request promptly and without charge. 











1706 L STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





lunch in relation to breakfast and 

dinner is stressed in Explorations in 
Nutrition Education, a film sponsored 
by New York University, the New York 
State Department of Education and 
General Mills, Inc. This silent techni- 
color movie concerns the nutrition 
workshop discussed in PHE, Decem- 
ber issue, page 648. 

It indicates some of the activities 
and learnings in nutrition education 
which might be provided for pupils on 
the third, fifth and seventh grade levels 
and for the parents of these children. 

The film is also designed to promote 
nutrition education programs for the 
school, home and community. School 
administrators and Parent Teachers 
Associations gain a better understand- 
ing of nutrition education as a part 
of the total school program from this 
movie. 

Henrietta Fleck, Chairman of the 
Home Economics Department, New 
York University; Treva E. Kauffman, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Education; Clyde B. Schuman, former 
Assistant Professor of Education, New 
York University, and Naomi Voegele, 
Supervisor of the New York State 
School Lunch Program planned the 
seven-minute, 16 mm. film. For fur- 
ther information write Naomi Voegele 
Supervisor School Lunch Program, 
State Department of Education, Albany 
1, New York. 


T= importance of a good school 


Save Civilization with Films? 

“It is not too much to say that 
the widespread distribution of educa- 
tional films might do more than any 
other single thing to unite the world 
and save us from destruction,” wrote 
Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in The Nation’s 
Schools for December, 1947. He be- 
lieves that films have a force, power 
and impact that no other medium can 
command. For this important reason 
they should be used to educate the 
large proportion of adults who earnest- 
ly seek the answers to today’s social, 
economic and political problems. 

Mr. Hutchins considers adult edu- 
cation doubly important today even for 
those individuals who attended colleges 
or universities. The problems which 
beset the world now did not seem ur- 
gent during their school days. “Any- 
body who said ten years ago that civili- 
zation was in crisis was greeted with an 
indulgent smile. Now the remark is 
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commonplace,” warns the educator in 
his contemplation of a possible atomic 
war in five or so years. A firm be- 
liever in adult education groups, Mr. 
Hutchins recommends films for their 
use in presenting leading facts and ideas 
in a minimum of time but in a not 
easily forgotten manner. 


Films on Home Economics 


Castle Films has prepared a leaflet 
listing films for home economics classes 
and women’s groups. Included are: 
Marketing, Meat and Romance; Cook- 
ing, Magic in the Kitchen; Nutrition, 
The Way to a Man’s Heart; Sewing, 
Thread of Fashion; Canning, As You 





These stills are from Something Old- 
Something New, written and directed 
by Vyvyan Donner for Movietone’s 
Feminine World soon to be shown at 
public moving picture houses, Dresses 
in the Museum of Costume Art, New 
York City, show sources of inspira- 
tion for today’s “modern” gown. A 
treat for clothing students 


Like Them; Dietetics, The Balanced 
Way; Recipes, Citrus in Nutrition; 
Charm, Good Grooming. For further 
information or a copy of the leaflet 
write Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


New Coronet Catalog 

The sixty new Coronet 16 mm. films 
produced in 1947 have been included 
in the latest Coronet Catalog as well 
as many films previously produced. A 
short description of each production is 
given in addition to recommended 
grade levels for which each is designed, 
educational collaborator, length and 
price. Especially helpful is the section 
devoted to full information on Coron- 
et’s arrangement for purchase, lease- 
purchase and rental sources. Copies of 
the catalog are available free from 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 
Clothing for Children 

1 reel; 16 mm.; sound; color; Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Purchase price: $90.00. 
For loan inquire at nearest rental 
source. 

Emphasizes the need for proper cloth- 
ing for young children, putting health 
and practicability above fashion. The 
film is of special interest to all teachers, 
parents and students of home eco- 
nomics. 


The Man Who Missed His Breakfast 

1% reels; 16 mm.; sound; black and 
white; 13 min. For more information 
write Editorial Office, Delaware Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Newark, 
Delaware. 

The Warren family introduce the 
subject of nutrition to Uncle Bill, the 
man who missed his breakfast. The 
film stresses the importance of adhering 
to the Basic Seven plan each day. 


Parliamentary Procedure 


16 mm.; sound; black and white; 14 
min. Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
New Jersey. Rental: $3.00. 

Shows a high school club meeting in 
progress. Secretary's minutes, commit- 
tee reports, discussion and the most 
frequently used motions are included. 
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Inform students of the infinite number of ways 
they can add whole-grain nutrition to egg dishes! 
Tell them that Nabisco Shredded Wheat flavor and 
nourishment combine with eggs to make a meal 
both delicious and substantial! Whether used as 
cooking ingredient or served as breakfast cereal, 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat supplements diets with 
the nutrient qualities of whole wheat... provides 
proteins, carbohydrates, iron, phosphorus and 
Vitamin B,. 





cheon 


LENTEN KEDGEREE 


4 Nabisco Shredded Wheat 1 thsp. fat 
biscuits 1 (10 oz.) can condensed 
2 tbsp. butter or margarine pea soup 


2 tbsp. chopped onion 1 cup water or milk 


4 hard cooked eggs, sliced or deviled 

Moisten Nabisco Shredded Wheat (see below). Dot with 
butter or margarine; toast in moderate oven (350° F.) 
for 10 minutes. Sauté onion in fat. Add soup and water 
or milk. Heat to boiling point. Place Shredded Wheat 
in individual casseroles or large baking dish. Arrange 
eggs on biscuits and pour 14 cup hot soup over each. 
Heat in oven 10 minutes. Serve hot. Serves 4. 


“Eat a better breakfast — Eat a cereal” 


Nabisco Shredded Wheat 


A simple way to moisten Nabisco Shredded Wheat is by 


putting biscuit in strainer and quickly dipping into hot 


The Original Niagara Falls Product 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








FREE! Send penny postcard for “Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for breakfast, for 


salted water. Then drain. Use the same method for “hot 
luncheon, for dinner.” National Biscuit Company, 444 West 15th St., New York 11,N.Y. 


breakfast cereal without cooking.” 
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All students of cooking are 
familiar with the use of Best 
Foods or Hellmann’s Real 
Mayonnaise in salads. 

But many are not aware 
of the versatility of this su- 
perior product. 





















Best Foods and Hellmann’s Real 
Mayonnaise contains only freshly 
broken eggs, added egg yolks, 
“Fresh-Press” salad oil, mild 
vinegar, and spices. 


















S Real Mayonnaise is ideal for several reasons. 





ae 








One, it spreads quickly and easily, even on 
the thinnest bread. Two, spoonful for spoonful, } 
it provides almost as many food energy units 
as Nucoa margarine or butter. And three, the 
piquant flavor of Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real 
Mayonnaise makes bread “party fare.” ) 
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—as for instance, in Mayonnaise Muffins— America’s 
favorite Real Mayonnaise will economically supply 
both the eggs and the shortening. 


In COOKING 


Real Mayonnaise is an excellent thickening agent, 
as well as flavor ingredient. The eggs in this delicious 
mayonnaise thicken sauces and soups to just the 
desired consistency. As a binder for meat loaf, for 
sautéing meat balls, for toasting nuts—these and 
many more such uses will quickly prove to you both 
the desirability and the economy of cooking with 
Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise. 









of every variety—fish, fruit, meat, egg, or vegetable 
—Best Foods or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise is 
the perfect blend of richness and delicacy of flavor, 
with no insipid sweet taste, no starchy filler. 


VARIED 


by blending with catsup 
or chili sauce, or thinned 
with milk or fruit juice, Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise is rich as only real mayonnaise can 
be. This famous mayonnaise, no matter how it is 
served, is actually a nutritious food in itself. 
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The above photograph shows an area of the housing- 
home management laboratory at Hunter College where 


e 
providing space and equipment for a broad program of 
education for home and family living has been a cooper- 
ative project for teachers and students in the Depart- 


ment of Home Economics during the past two years under 
the direction of Professor Dora S, Lewis. (See page 218) 











At the Proviso Township High School in Maywood, Illinois, students work in a kitchen planned in cooperation with 
Hotpoint, Inc. of Chicago. This company’s personalized kitchen planning service makes it possible for any home economics 
teacher, working through a local dealer, to have expert advice when remodeling her homemaking center, (See page 218) 
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OMEMAKING centers for training the home- 

makers of tomorrow are no longer laboratories for 

teaching cooking and sewing alone as in the early 
days of domestic science. They are carefully planned 
centers for teaching all phases of home and family 
living. In so far as is possible they resemble the home 
in atmosphere, furnishings and equipment. 





> At Langley High School, located in the Sheraden 
* District of Pittsburgh, there is a homemaking center re- 
cag cently remodeled to meet modern goals for homemak- 
ing education. On the right is a picture of the old 
home economics laboratory. Today that space has been 
made into the charming home-like center pictured on 
the cover, below and on the next page. The cover photo 





Hunter College 






Langley High 


Ww we 


Proviso Township 

















Who would believe without seeing that this charming well-lighted, home-like workroom was once the gloomy regi- 
mented foods laboratory above? This center at Langley High School in Pittsburgh was planned so that the central 
area between the four work kitchens can be cleared and turned into a small auditorium for demonstrations 
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(Continued from page 163) 
shows the kitchen snack bar be- 
tween the demonstration kit- 
chen and laundry. There are 
four more kitchens in Langley 
High School each completely 
equipped with a variety of mod- 
ern home appliances, both gas 
and electric so that students 
may be familiar with both 
types. 

The girls at Langley High 
are learning how to spend 
money intelligently and how to 
make budgets and keep records, 
all the practical phases of home 
management. They plan and 
prepare family meals, receive 
instruction in child care and 
proper care of the sick. 

Irene E. McDermott, Direc- 
tor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, believes that education 
for family living is basically 

(Concluded on page 218) 


The student entering Langley High School’s homemaking center sees a home-like room with fireplace, pic- 
ture window and good lighting, soft blue-green walls, traditional furniture and figured slip covers—a_ living 
room designed for family living. Here students of homemaking—boys and girls—spend happy, profitable hours 
learning the fundamentals of a better and more stable home life. They feel at home in this room because they 


helped to plan it, to make the draperies, to arrange the furniture. The boys cleaned walls, painted floors and 
hung pictures. Folding doors open from this room to the kitchen and laundry area shown on the preceding page 
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Understanding Our Neighbors 


every schoolboy in Argentina 

knows that New York is the capi- 
tal of the United States.” Thus ex- 
claimed an indignant postmaster in Ar- 
gentina when he received a letter from 
the United States addressed ‘Buenos 
Aires, Brazil.” 

This story was told by a student 
from Argentina, studying at Indiana 
University, to point out the need for 
more knowledge about other countries 
in order to further international good 
will. The occasion was a Mexican din- 
ner given at the University School by 
the Home Economics and Spanish de- 
partments in celebration of Pan-Amer- 
ican day. Three university students 
from South and Central America were 
invited as guests, a young woman from 


“Pees ignorant Americans! Why, 


Honduras and two men, one from Ar-* 


gentina and the other from Costa Rica. 

The dinner was planned with two 
purposes in mind, to furnish a vital 
learning experience for the high school 
students, and to further a better un- 
derstanding of our neighbors “south 
of the border.” 

After students in each department 
had studied the customs and foods of 
Mexico, a committee made up of mem- 
bers from both departments worked out 
the menu, table decorations and en- 
tertainment. One high school girl who 
had lived in Mexico gave valuable help 


By Ann Noble 


Formerly Instructor and Critic Teacher 
of Home Economies, Indiana University 
Now Head of Home E ies Ed i 
The Stout Insti » M ie, Wi 








Students in the home economics and 
Spanish departments at Indiana Univer- 
sity celebrated Pan-American Day last 
year with a typical Mexican dinner. 
They decorated the table with place 
cards made of Uncle Sam hats and 
Mexican sombreros, printed the menu 
on maps of South America and Mexico, 
Prepared and served Mexican foods, 
Played recordings of Mexican and 
Spanish dances, Pan-American week 
this year is April 11-17—plenty of time 
to plan a special South-of-the-Border 
Party 
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in carrying out the project. 

A menu made up of typically Mexi- 
can foods not too difficult to prepare, 
was planned. 


Lime and orange juice 


Enchiladas Refritos Frijoles 


Tortillas 
Sombrero Salad 
Fruit Sherbet 
Small Cakes 

Coffee 


After some demonstrations at school 
and much practice at home, the girls 
in the home economics department 
were able to prepare a satisfactory din- 
ner, Mexican style. 

The students in the Spanish classes 
made the table decorations. ‘The menus 
were maps of South America and Mex- 
ico. The place cards were Uncle Sam 
hats and Mexican sombreros made of 
bright colored paper. The tables were 
decorated with articles from Mexico, 
straw horses, Mexican hats and gay 
colored pottery. Red, yellow and green 
candles and California pottery dishes 
made a setting for a real fiesta. 

Recordings of Mexican and Spanish 
dances were played while the dinner 
was being served. After the dinner 


there was a program of group singing 
and talks by each of the foreign stu- 
dents, who told about his country, the 
people, their customs, dress and educa- 
tion. Each speaker seemed conscious 
that he was representing his country 
and interpreting it to the group. 

“It is wonderful knowing you peo- 
ple,” our guest from Honduras said. 
“Everyone is so hopeful. Even if a 
man is not satisfied with what he has, 
he knows that if he tries he can have 
better things—how do you say it—a 
better standard of living. In my coun- 
try for most men to wish for better 
things is futile, so they are satisfied 
to live as they are.” 

“But if they are happy, maybe it 
is better that way,” someone remarked. 

“No! No!” she said vehemently. 
“They must be awakened. That is the 
reason our country is backward and 
people look down on us.” 

The dinner closed with 
music in Spanish rhythm, played by the 
man from Costa Rica. 

Those responsible for the dinner felt 
that it had accomplished the purposes 
for which it had been planned. The 
high school students had had a real 
incentive for learning and had carried 
out the project with thoroughness and 
interest. Without doubt they gained 


accordion 


a better understanding of the South 
American people and their countries. 








4-H Club Congress 


AEN the twenty-sixth National 4-H Club Congress 
closed on December fourth and the fortunate Na- 
tional Winners regretfully left Chicago to return to 
their home states, they took with them 110 scholarships 
valued at $21,600. A few of the lucky winners are pic- 
tured here. Other awards and sponsors included Better 
Farm and Home Electric Methods, Westinghouse Edu- 











cational Foundation; Dairy Foods Demonstration, Kraft Nz 
Foods Co.; Farm Safety, General Motors; 4-H Garden, Hi: 
Allis-Chalmers; 4-H Girls’ Record, Montgomery Ward; _ } lo 
Home Grounds Beautification, Mrs. C. R. Walgreen; sit 
Home Improvement, Sears Roebuck Foundation; Lead- fo 


ership, Mr. E. F. Wilson. 
The Congress, which is jointly planned and conducted 
by the Extension Service and the National Committee on 
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Food Champions* et E. John- Boys and Girls Club Work, is designed to recognize and 
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National eer dge, Ann Fife and a Harvester highlight the contributions that 4-H Club work is making 
1 oO ° ras. ¢ . ° ° 
Marjorie J- pegs was Internati to better rural living. This is achieved by bringing to- 
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Contest 









gether the Nation’s outstanding 4-H members and lead- 
ers so that they may take stock of their accomplishments, 
exchange helpful experiences, gain new inspiration and 
vision and set new goals for building citizenship. 

The theme of the Congress was “Working Together 
for a Better Home and World Community.” Four-H 
Club Work provides the opportunity for young people 
to work and play together and to know democracy by | 
living it at home and in the community. The ten guide 
posts adopted by 4-H Club members to prepare them for | 
more useful and satisfying lives are: developing talents \ 
for greater usefulness; joining with friends for work, fun 
and fellowship; learning to live in a changing world; 
choosing a way to earn a living; producing food and fiber 1 
| for home and market; creating better homes for better 
Norene living; conserving nature’s resources for security and | 


st on. 
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National Food Preparation Contest 
Winners: Mildred Parks, Catharine 
Wilson, Mary Elder, Jean Bowland, 
Mary Ely and Willie Brandon. 
These girls won $200 college schol- 
arships awarded by Servel, Inc. 


The purpose of this contest is: to i" 
encourage 4-H Club girls to ac- | 
quire an understanding of the } 


preparation and combination of 
wholesome foods, to develop skill 
in the preparation of food, to ac- 
quire desirable food habits, to make 
the greatest use of home-pro- 
duced food and to buy food wisely 
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Lips 
pic- 
tter 
du- 
raft National Health Champions: Peggy Kind, Eugene Merkel, Wilma Moe, Howard Streaker, Jane Connell, Noelee McCool, James 
len, Harmon, Shirley Johnson, Maurice Russell and Tommie Streeter, The 4-H Health Improvement Contest, sponsored by Kel- 
ray | logg Company, was set up to: help 4-H members and their leaders gain a personal consciousness and understanding of phy- 
en; sical and mental health consistent with advancing standards and scientific knowledge; help youth share in the responsibility 
ad- for improving the home and community health conditions; help young people develop sound bodies and mature personalities 
ed 
on j State and National Winners in the Clothing Achievement Contest, spon- 
nd i sored by Spool Cotton Company, and the 4-H Club Dress Review, 
ng sponsored by Simplicity Pattern Company are pictured here. At the 
O- right, Nancy Dombo, Claire Frazier and Jane Conzemius display a 
d- circular skirt that has the “new look.” Each is wearing a dress she 
ts, made herself. The six models below left are: Marian Knight, Jane 
id Hokamp, Catherine Duevel, Eleanor Brook, Mary Long and Pauline 
MeMillan. Below right are winners in the Dress Review Presentation: 
on the lower step, Virginia Small, Eugenia Lorrain and Vera Lasse. 
cr Second row: Marilyn Lynch and Mary Ridley. Top: Geraldine 
H Chindgren and Marilyn Loveland. These contests encourage girls 
le to acquire the skills and knowledge necessary to plan, select, 
ry | construct, assemble and care for suitable costumes for work and play 
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The participant for national honors in the 4-H Dress Review must have 
made the dress in which she will model. The slip and underclothes may 
have been made or selected by the participant. The shoes, hose, hat and 
accessories must be selected by her with or without adult guidance 


att Dotan: 
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Community Exhibits 


economics functions. All these af- 

fairs, and more, often require that 
displays be set up illustrating principles 
of home economics. Teachers confronted 
with such a problem might well review 
the exhibit which the Martha Logan 
home economics staff of Swift & Com- 
pany set up for their company’s open 
house for employees. 

In planning this exhibit they took 
into consideration the factors usually 
thought necessary for the success of a 
display. These include: 1. timeliness, 2. 
human interest, 3. stability of product, 
4. educational value, 5. long-range ap- 
peal, 6. practicability to guests. Let us 
see how the Martha Logan exhibit illus- 
trated these principles. 

Scheduled for the second week in De- 
cember, the exhibit naturally fell into 
line with the spirit of the time and as- 
sumed a Christmas air. Festive green 
wreaths with perky red ribbons which 
hung in the windows of the fabricated 
dining room and the pine and candle 
table arrangement together with the fes- 
tive food practically said “Merry Christ- 
mas” all by themselves. 

Human interest appeal is apparent 
even in the photograph of the exhibit. 
It would have been possible to merely 
display platters of Christmas foods, but 
certainly that method would hardly have 
been as effective as the Christmas dinner 
table set in traditional manner with 
mannequins depicting any one of a 
number of typical families sitting life- 
like at their places. It was so effective 
that little boys would come along and 
exclaim, ‘““There’s Mom, and _ there’s 
Dad, and there’s my baby sister.” 

Gaining the interest of the men in a 
crowd poses somewhat of a problem in 
a food display, but the home-like atmos- 
phere of the table scene seemed to work 
wonders, A kitchen work scene or a 
candid copy of a home sewing room 
would have the same effect, and how 
much more interesting they would be 
than a table crowded with platters of 
food or half-finished garments. 

Only if the foods or clothing dis- 
played in an exhibit are practical for 
the homemaker guests to make, is that 
exhibit a success. It is important to key 
the exhibit to the income bracket, equip- 
ment and technique ability of the au- 
dience. Although women might like 


()--: Houses, PTA meetings. Home 
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By Jane Helbig 


Home Economist 
Publie Relations Department 
Swift & Company 





Real food and mannequins in life-like positions fascinate exhibit guests 


sterling silver goblets, they won’t take 
a personal interest if they know the gob- 
lets are way beyond the reach of their 
pocketbooks. The same principle ap- 
plies to price ranges of foods. In addi- 
tion, the menu has to be such that the 
foods can be prepared with the equip- 
ment ordinarily found in home kitchens 
and without additional help. Naturally, 
if the exhibit were set up for home 
economists, a more complex menu would 
be in order. At the Christmas exhibit 
which was set up primarily to interest 
and help average families, the garnishes 
and decorations were festive but simple 
to arrange and easy to prepare. The 
menu included: 


Tomato Juice and Appetizers* 
Ham with Cranberry Christmas Trees 
Broccoli, Candied Apples 
Parsley Potatoes 
Tossed Vegetable Salad 
Rolls 
Green Coconut Frosted Cake 
Ice Cream Cherry Sauce 
Beverage 
Nuts Mints 
Special display ice cream was used so 
that it wouldn’t melt. It is evident after 
examining the menu that the other 
foods were those which would last 
through a day in the bright lights. The 





* Deviled eggs, cervelat chips, cheese and wafers 


salad was shown in one large bowl to 
prevent its becoming obviously limp on 
individual plates. 


Upon evaluating the overall success 
of an exhibit, the long range value can- 
not be underestimated. It is one thing 
to have an on-the-spot success and an- 
other to retain the value of the exhibit 
in the minds of the guests after they 
have left the building. This factor is an 
important one in education. Besides 
being a thing of beauty and nice to look 
at, an exhibit should teach a lesson. In 
consideration of this the women respon- 
sible for the exhibit at Swift & Company 
were careful to present new ideas which 
were simple enough to be retained in 
the minds of those attending. An ex- 
ample of this was the idea of pop corn 
ball (made with red syrup) place cards, 
which are most attractive and yet simple 
to prepare. 

As an added help, a booklet contain- 
ing the menu exhibited on the Christ- 
mas table was distributed as the people 
passed. Besides the menu the booklet 
contained the comparative nutritive 
value of the meal and also a blank 
which could be filled out by those de- 
sirous of receiving recipes for the prod- 
ucts. Because of this booklet and their 
careful planning, the home economists 
were assured of a long-range apprecia- 
tion for their efforts. 
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Pick Me Ups 






=-for dreary March days 


‘ARCH is a betwixt and between season. By now all your clothes 
have the mid-winter blues—yet it is still too chilly or too rainy 
to wear new spring outfits. But don’t despair. A few accessory 


changes, a snip here and a snap there, can work minor miracles. 








Jewel tone scarves are the most versatile acces- 
sory item to appear on the fashion scene for 
many a year and a “natural” for effecting quick 
changes. Drape a length of silk like a fichu 
around the neckline of a dress and secure it with 
matching pins as illustrated. Or twine several 
scarves of different colors around your neck and 
catch them with a clip or jeweled earrings. Watch 
the remnant table of your favorite fabric store 
for unusual silk or rayon pieces. Make them 

¢ into scarves, in both narrow and wide widths 
and in varying lengths. Use them for hatbands 
and cummerbunds. Try tucking a few fresh flow- 
ers at the top edge of your cummerbund or fasten 
a sparkling pin at your nipped-in waist. 

Both squares and tri-cornered scarves can be 
draped and pinned to make colorful, easy-to- 
launder suit blouses. For a varied evening ward- 


robe, assemble several colorful scarves to top a pleated solid color skirt. It 
takes only a little practice before the mirror to get the right effect. 

Twist a scarf or a few fresh posies in several strands of pearl beads for a 
“new look” necklace. Knot long ropes of multicolored glass beads at your 
neck and let them hang to the waistline then loop gently under your belt. 
Or wear them ‘round and ‘round your neck, bib fashion. Don’t forget 
ribbons for simple neckline color notes. Tie them once under a collar and 
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By Ruthanna Russel 


trim them with a tiny pin such as papa’s stick pin. Or loop as 4 
“\ 


them once through a double strand necklace and fasten with 
a small decorative pin. Perk up weary woolen dresses or 
sweaters with crisp collars and cuffs. Try making them of 
chintz—pleated all around. Or make them from the glamorous 


new metallic striped ginghams. 


colors. 


brim of your sailor hat for a gay trim. 


Some of them suggest gloves of matching material. 


Wear ropes of beads around your waist imstead of your neck 
for a change. Wind them snugly and join with a colored 
scarf. Wear a trio of narrow belts instead of a wide one and 
vary the colors. Gold kid is unusual contrasted with spring 


Peplums are still in fashion. Make a tie-on peplum of plaid 
taffeta ruffling about three or four inches wide and another 
in eyelet pique. Then be capricious and tie the peplum to the 





Sailors seem to be high style news each and every spring. Fool the public with last year’s 
straw sailor retrimmed with a swirl of honey yellow veiling and a cluster of small spring 
flowers. Add a pair of honey color gloves—and there you are! If this bit of millinery- 
making inspires you there are a number of easy-to-make hats in the new pattern books. 


Prosaic umbrellas have acquired a Gibson Girl look this spring and sport gay ruffles. It 
would be easy to tack a ruffling on your plain colored umbrella 


(Concluded on page 218) 
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This is Homemakin¢ 


An Assembly Program in Four Parts 


By Harriet Larson 


Concho, Oklahoma 


The four scenes in this little show effectively teach lessons in nutrition and 
etiquette as well as setting the stage for display of garments made in clothing 


classes. 


The number of students required to put on the show may vary with the 


needs of the group. The commentator may be either the teacher or a student 


PART I 
Girls’ Boarding School 


The curtain rises on a dormitory 
scene. A group of girls are lying on 
pallets spread on the floor with their 
heads towards the audience. A bell rings 
and the girls sit up, stretching and 
yawning, as a reader off-stage says, 
“Morning already. I am cook this week, 
so it is up to me to start breakfast.” 

As the girls get up from the pallets 
they move about, some donning house- 
coats and slippers. One of the girls 
admiringly holds up a scuff and the 
reader calls attention to it with, “I am 
so glad we learned to make these com- 
fortable scuffs. They didn’t cost one 
penny either, for we used scrap mate- 
rials for them. Don’t they match our 
housecoats nicely?” All girls move about 
slowly, gathering up _ towels, tooth 
brushes, hair brushes, etc., giving the 
audience plenty of time to observe their 
housecoats and pajamas before they 
walk off stage. 


PART II 
In a Foods Class 


A huge circle of plaster board is 
propped in the middie of the stage. 
This is divided into the seven basic 
food groups with the actual foods fast- 
ened on in proper places. Fruits, vege- 
tables, empty butter and egg cartons, 
small bottles of milk and bags of sugar 
are easily wired to the board. At one 
side of the stage a stove is outlined on 
stiff white paper and propped in front 
of a table so that as the girl works at 
the table it looks as though she is at 
the stove. 

Three girls are busily preparing a 
meal as the reader explains— 

R: We want to make our meals today 
the most tempting and nutritious possi- 
ble. The chart with the basic foods 
needed in our daily diet ‘will help us 
plan. Betty, will you select our break- 
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fast menu first? Orange juice, cereal, 
toast and butter, egg and cocoa. Betty 
points to each food with a ruler as the 
reader talks. 

R: Now for lunch. How about scram- 
bled eggs and muffins, milk and fruit? 
Betty: Wouldn’t cream of tomato soup 
be nice with that? 

R: Yes, indeed, and it will add color 
to our lunch. What shall we plan for 
dinner? 

Mary: (at table peeling potatoes) My 
choice is roast beef, boiled potatoes, 
green beens, green vegetable salad, 
sliced tomatoes, roll and butter and ice- 
cream for dessert. And milk, of course. 
R: The dresses that Betty, Mary and 
Jane are wearing are comfortable and 
practical to wear for housework or 
school. Take off your aprons a minute, 
girls, so we can see how your dresses 
are made. They are simple, I see, and 
easy to launder. 

As the girls go about their work six 
others enter, carrying a variety of kitch- 
en utensils. One has a metal ice cube 
tray and a fork; the next two, large 
covers for kettles; one has two tin cake 
pans; one a wash board and long wood- 
en spoon; the last carries a huge skillet 
and mixing spoon. They sing Shoo Fly 
Pie and at the chorus Betty and Mary 
take two enormous pies from the oven 
and join the singing, one standing at 
each end of the line. As the chorus is 
repeated they all beat time with the 
kitchen utensils. 

After the song the girls walk off slowly 
so that the audience may see the cotton 
dresses they are wearing. 


PART III 


Etiquette 
Scene I, Dining Room 


Two tables, each set for four, are on 
the stage. The first group enters in a 
rush. With no concern for each other 
they scramble into their seats and im- 


mediately reach for everything in sight. 
One butters a whole slice of bread, takes 
a big bite and starts talking with her 
mouth full. Another sits with one foot 
under her and with elbows on table. 
A third decides she doesn’t care for the 
food served, so sits there pouting. The 
commentator called attention to all 
these bad manners as they are being 
enacted. 

The second group of four girls then 
enters quietly from the opposite side of 
the stage. Each stands behind her chair 
and waits until all are ready before sit- 
ting down. They spread their napkins 
on their laps, pass the food correctly 
around the table, break bread before 
buttering it, sit up straight and at ease, 
talk quietly as they eat. The commen- 
tator points out each of these correct 
eating habits. 


Scene II. Corner Drug Store 


A small soda fountain is set up at 
the back of the stage. Two tables or 
booths are in the foreground. 

A boy enters, calling back, “Well, are 
you coming?” Without waiting he goes 
to the fountain, orders one dish of ice 
cream and sits down in the booth where 
the girl who accompanied him is already 
seated. He proceeds to eat his ice cream 
and pointing to the girl with his spoon 
asks “Why don’t you get something?” 
She goes to the fountain and returns 
with a coke. As they sit there talking 
another couple enters. The boy steps 
aside so that the girl may enter first. 
He seats her at the table, consults her 
wishes and then orders at the fountain 
for both of them. 

Another girl enters alone. The boy 
rises, introduces her to his companion 
and invites her to join them. She thanks 
him, but says she must speak to Donna 
and Jim, the other couple. As she ap- 
proaches the other booth, Donna says 
“Hi!” loudly and Jim grabs her arm 

(Concluded on page 213) 
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N making home visits while teaching 

homemaking in Plains, Texas, I 

discovered that the parents of my 
pupils were interested in seeing all of 
the sewing classes’ finished garments. A 
few of them said they could come to 
the school during the day but for the 
most part they were unable to leave 
farms and ranches except at night. 

I discussed their parents’ interest 
with the girls and found that they were 
enthusiastic about having some sort of 
special program to show off their 
dresses and suits. Since all the girls 
planned to have their garments finished 
by Easter, we decided on an Easter 
style show. 

The principal gave us the auditorium 
for one night. The girls got busy 
with posters and prepared news re- 
leases for the newspaper so that every- 
one would know about their Easter 
style show in advance. 

We decided to sell homemade ice 
cream and cake after the style show 
to increase our homemaking club funds. 
This proved to be a big drawing card 
for the whole family, including the 
papas. We did not charge admission 
for the style show so our guests were 
glad to pay the twenty-five cents charged 
for the refreshments. Members of the 
homemaking club offered to donate the 
ice cream and cake so all money from 
the sale was practically clear profit. 
In some cases two girls cooperated to 
make a freezer of ice cream. Other 
girls made either one cake or two 
dozen cup cakes. We allowed a gallon 
of ice cream and about one cake for 
each twenty persons expected to attend. 
Three booths were set up at the back 
of the auditorium and the guests filed 
by after the program and bought the re- 
freshments, 

In trying to decide on a method of 
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presenting our style show, I found that 
many of the girls were hesitant about 
being on the stage by themselves. Their 
chief comment was that they didn’t want 
to walk out on the stage, tell the cost 
of their dresses and walk through the 
audience. I felt that the parents would 
be interested in knowing the cost of 
the dresses. We then decided to pre- 
sent the style show in the form of a 
play so that there would always be 
four or five girls on the stage. 


Mistress of Ceremonies 


For the mistress of ceremonies we 
chose a small girl with a good clear 
voice who was a member of the home- 
making club but not taking clothing 
at the time. She made herself a Bunny 
suit from white muslin, using a pair of 
pajamas for a pattern. She cut feet 
on the bottom of the pajamas and wore 
white mittens. Using her brother's 
helmet as a pattern, she cut a headpiece 
and wired on ears stuffed with cotton. 
Another ball of cotton made her tail 
and the local grocer supplied her with 
a ten-inch carrot complete with green- 
ery She made quite an impressive 
mistress of ceremonies and quickly put 
the audience in a receptive mood when, 
munching her carrot, she came on the 
stage to open the program. 


Programs 


We mimeographed programs for the 
occasion using a colorful M.C. Bunny 
on the front. Inside were listed the 
characters in the play, the committees 
in charge and the special entertainment 
after the play. Since the girls made the 
programs our only expense was the 
paper. 

The Play 
A Shopping Spree 


Time: An afternoon in late March 
PLAce: Show room of a large dress shop 


Ames, 


Laster 
- Style Show 


By Gwen Lam 


Graduate Work in Journalism 
Iowa State College 
Iowa 


Cuaracters: Mrs. Townsend, a mother 
Mary, a daughter age 16 
Jean, a daughter age 12 
Saleswoman 
Models 
We chose girls in the homemaking 

club who were not taking clothing for 

the mother, daughters and saleswoman. 

The models were members of the three 

homemaking classes. 

As the curtain opens, we see a well- 
dressed saleswoman arranging dresses on 
a rack. There are several easy chairs 
and a divan. Fashion magazines are 
on a small coffee table and an end table. 
The mothers and daughters enter and 
the saleswoman smiles brightly. 
SALESWOMAN: Good afternoon. Won't 

you sit down? 

Mrs. Townsenpb: Good afternoon. We 
want to look at some dresses suitable 
for my two daughters. 

SALESWOMAN: You came to the right 
place. We have some lovely things 
that just came in. , 

Mrs. Townsenp: Let’s look at school 
clothes for Jean first. 

SALESWOMAN: Just a moment and I'll 
have the models show you what we 
have. 

The saleswoman disappears. She 
comes back followed by a model. Girls 
from the first year clothing classes then 
model school dresses. The saleswoman 
takes her place at one end of the stage, 
but comments as each model comes on 
the stage and walks around. She gives 
the price of the dress, kind of material 
and any other information necessary. 

The mother makes comments and 
asks questions on color, construction, 
appropriateness, etc. which the sales- 
woman answers. 

Each model leaves before the next 
one comes on. Be sure that the girls 
are lined up off-stage so that there is no 


(Concluded on page 202) 
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A Clothing Project with Appeal 





project that will be received with 

enthusiasm and will continue to 
hold the interest of rural women usu- 
ally takes a great deal of planning and 
publicity. Many projects developed 
with home demonstration groups have 
a nucleus of interested women and a 
larger circle of those who go along be- 
cause it is part of their club work. 
During 1947 Connecticut offered a new 
project that had so much appeal that 
it just grew. It was a course in mak- 
ing children’s clothes. 

The idea for this course came from 
some young mothers who were strug- 
gling with the high cost of clothing for 
their children. They decided that they 
would be able to manage better if they 
could make the clothes themselves and 
passed their request for tcaining on to 
county home economics committees. The 
committees promptly incorporated the 
suggestion into their plans for the 
year. 

With the active cooperation of Grace 
E. Holcombe, home demonstration 
agent in New London county, and 
Katherine A. Tingley, clothing special- 
ist with the Agricultural Extension 
Service in Connecticut, the first train- 
ing program was set up in the fall. 

Miss Tingley and Miss Holcombe out- 
lined a program that would not be too 
difficult for beginners. They tried to 
feature self-help garments—those that 
opened in the front, had large buttons 
and deep armscyes. They made the 
selection so that the learning processes 
could be repeated on more than one 
garment. The final list included sleep- 
ing garments, unlined jackets, shirts, 
dresses and jumpers. 

Collars would be put on both paja- 
mas and dresses and the flat fell seams 
which were used on the pajamas could 
be repeated on the shirts. This selec- 
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By Elizabeth Stark 


Assistant Extension Editor 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Last month we published Frances Mauck’s article 
Teaching Children’s Clothing is Fun, This month 
Elizabeth Stark describes a 
project which Connecticut women are cheering. It 
appeals to young mothers and grandmothers alike 


children’s clothing 


tion of garments also gave the women 
an opportunity to learn to use the sew- 
ing machine. 

Fourteen women, all able leaders, at- 
tended the first leader training class. 
It met for five sessions during Septem- 


. ber and October, and covered the con- 


struction of these essential garments 
which pose such a_ budget-balancing 
chore for young mothers. 

The women had an opportunity to 
learn some of the short cuts and bet- 
ter methods in making the garments. 
The meetings were informal and spon- 
taneous. Portable sewing machines 
were hooked up in a room generously 
donated for the purpose by the YMCA 
and the women brought their supplies 
and their ideas with them. 

The group was not averse to criticism. 
The women obviously wanted to do the 
best job possible and be equipped to 
answer any questions that might be 
raised by the inexperienced sewers 
whom they would be teaching. They 
were observant and critical of every- 
thing. Several of them had children 
of their own and helped to solve some 
of the perennial problems offered by 
children’s clothing. 

During the meetings, when pajamas 
were being discussed, the complaint 
was made that drop-seat pajamas for 
pre-school children were always slipping 
down so that the children were exposed. 
One of the women, who had found 
a satisfactory solution of her own, sug- 
gested that these pajamas be made with 
a long belt that could be slipped 
through loops at the underarm seams 
and buttoned firmly in front. 

To do away with drawstrings that 
slipped into pajama trouser casings, 
another woman suggested that the 
drawstring be anchored in the center 
back with a double row of machine- 
stitching. That is the way it went at 


each session. The spirit of cooperation 
was high and the women had a good 
time socially while they gained the 
knowledge that would see them through 
their own classes. 

Two community clubs in one county 
carried the project simultaneously. 
They stayed just a step or two behind 
their leaders. In these two classes 
twenty women were enrolled. The 
youngest was eighteen and the oldest 
was fifty-seven. Several of them had 
no children and some had as many as 
six youngsters. 

The meetings were not without minor 
mishaps and amusing episodes. One 
mother smocked a dress for her young 
daughter on the wrong side of the ma- 
terial with the result that the little 
girl is wearing her dress inside out 
without knowing the difference. 

Many mothers received gratifying 
praise. A pair of broadcloth pajamas 
that one woman made for her seven- 
year-old son as a_ birthday present 
brought the highest praise that any 
small boy can give. “Mother, you 
couldn’t have made these. They look 
like they were ‘boughten’ they're so 
nice.” 

To enable a larger attendance in one 
group, one of the leaders acted as baby 
sitter. Each meeting day she took the 
responsibility of amusing five active pre- 
school youngsters while their mothers 
sewed. This group drew such a crowd 
that the women are continuing it in- 
definitely. They plan to meet once a 
week until their needs are satisfied. 

From these two classes alone it was 
estimated that nearly thirty-five women 
outside the Extension groups already 
organized would be helped with their 
own individual problems. 

Other counties and community 
groups have adopted the project. At 
the present time two counties have 
leader training meetings started or plan 
to have them soon. In Middlesex 
county twelve leaders have been 
trained, six community clubs have the 
project well under way and approxi- 
mately fifty-two women are taking part. 

The practical appeal of this new 
project has reached a new group of 
rural women, some of whom might 
never have discovered the educational 
opportunities provided by the Extension 
Service. 
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How to Buy 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


, of snowy linens was an important 
part of every girl’s dowry women 
have felt a justified sense of pride and 
satisfaction in a_ well-stocked linen 
closet. During the war years many young 
brides-to-be postponed the pleasure of 
filling their hope chests with the usual 
quota of linens and homemakers were 
hard put to replenish their household 
needs. But now sheets and pillow cases 
are once more in good supply, praise be, 
and the selection offered on store shelves 
is varied indeed. Here is a review 
of the points which should be consid- 
ered in buying sheets and pillow cases 
to get the best values for money spent. 


Kinds of Sheets 


} VER since the day when a full chest 


First of all there are two general 
classifications of sheets—muslin and per- 
cale. Muslin is heavier than percale 
and woven with fewer threads to the 
square inch. There are four types of 
muslins on the market: back-filled mus- 
lin, light weight muslin, medium weight 
muslin and heavy weight muslin. These 
are priced in the same order, back- 
filled muslin being the lowest priced 
and heavy weight muslin the highest. 
Likewise in terms of service, back-filled 
muslin is at the bottom of the list and 
heavy weight muslin is the sturdiest 
and longest wearing. 

During the war government regula- 
tions required sheet manufacturers to 
indicate the type of sheet according to 
thread count. These type designations 
have been retained by most manufac- 
turers as a matter of convenience. Thus 
a light weight muslin is called Type 
112, indicating not less than 112 
threads to each square inch. Medium 
weight muslin is Type 128 and heavy 
weight muslin is Type 140. There is 
no type specification for back-filled 
muslin but it may be counted on to 
have less than 112 threads per square 
inch. Very often these sheets have an 
over-dose of starch or china clay ap- 
plied to give them a nice sales appear- 
ance. This washes out leaving a thin 
and sleazy sheet. A simple test for 
telling whether a sheet has been overly 
weighted is to rub parts of a sheet to- 
gether over a dark surface. If a white 
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powdery substance comes out then the 
sheet is “loaded.” 

Percales are made in two types: per- 
cale, Type 180; and finest quality per- 
cale which has no type specification. 
The latter generally has no less than 
200 threads per square inch, is made 
from the finest combed yarns and is the 
finest, most luxurious kind of sheet. It 
is therefore the highest priced. Mod- 
erate priced percales, or Type 180, are 
durable, light in weight and assure 
pleasant sleeping comfort. These are 
made in two different grades: one from 
carded yarn, the other from combed 
yarns. While carded percales have finer 
threads than muslins and are lighter in 
weight, they are still not so lustrous 
as those sheets made from combed yarns. 

The type sheet selected should de- 
pend on the intended use as well as the 
price. Heavy weight muslin should be 
used where durability is the chief con- 
sideration as in hospitals, hotels, school 
dormitories and camps. A medium 
weight muslin will give satisfactory wear 
for ordinary household service and the 
light weight muslin gives adequate serv- 
ice considering the low price. The 
moderate price percale is durable and 
is preferred by many because of the 
smoother, softer surface. Since it is 
lighter in weight it is also considered 
more economical to send to a com- 
mercial laundry than muslin because 
of its lower pound rate. Personal 
preferences will always influence choice. 
In any event the safest rule is to buy 
the best quality one can afford for the 
purpose, for this usually proves an 
economy in the long run. 


Workmanship 


Now a word about workmanship. 
Good sheets are made with a tape 
selvedge which means that extra threads 
are woven in. The selvedge should have 
a fine woven appearance with no loose 
threads, to prevent the fabric from 
breaking and tearing at the edges. The 
hems on a good quality sheet should 
be stitched with small even stitches and 
should be even, not wrinkled or puck- 
ered. They should have closed ends 
with the stitching tacked or backstitched 
to prevent raveling. Usually bottom 
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hems are one inch wide and top hems 
are three inches wide on muslins and 
four inches on percales. The necessity 
of checking on extra sizing has been 
mentioned already. 


Sizes to Bas 


The most satisfactory length sheet 
to buy «s the one marked 108 inch— 
torn size. This is not just an arbitrary 
figure but is based on actual calculation 
of needs. Good sheets are torn instead 
of cut to assure straight hems and even 
lengths. The length before hemming 
is always given on the label. Five 
inches is allowed for the hem and all 
sheets shrink about 5 inches in length 
(nothing in width). So the bed sheet 
actually measures 98 inches. For a bot- 
tom sheet this allows 76 inches to cover 
the standard length mattress, 12 inches 
to cover the 6-inch depth of the mat- 
tress, and 10 inches for a 5-inch tuck-in 
at head and foot of bed. This same 
length is also right for the top sheet, 
for it allows the proper amount to cover 
the foot of the mattress, give a five inch 
tuck-in and in addition gives a nice 
looking 18-inch turn-back over the 
blankets at the top. Sheets are also 
made in 99 and 113 inch lengths. The 
latter is available for the extra-long 
or extra-deep mattress, but usually only 
in the finest quality percale. The 99- 
inch lengths would be satisfactory for 
shorter beds such as cots or some studio 
couches. 

The width of a sheet depends upon 
the bed upon which the sheet will be 
used. The following are the accepted 
standards: cot, hospital bed or studio 
couch, 54 inches; single or narrow twin 
bed, 63 or 72 inches; three-quarter or 
wide twin bed, 72 inches; standard 
double bed or folding sofa bed, 81 or 
90 inches; extra wide double bed, 90 
inches. 


Pillew Cases 


Pillow cases are made in standard 
sizes to fit standard pillows. It is wise 
to measure pillows before buying cases. 

(Concluded on page 212) 
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Posture Is 


as Posture Does 


ANY of us, before we give ade- 

quate attention to our posture 

faults, walk and stand like tired, 
vertical worms. We forget that our pos- 
ture is the first, the long-range clue to 
us. People can tell that we slouch, 
and may learn a half-dozen things about 
us because of it, while we are still a 
block away, before they find out that 
we have strong chins or honest, gray 
eyes or sweet dispositions. 

One of the first posture requisites is 
to think “up.” Stand as though your 
head were being caressed by a cloud. 
When you stand up straight bulges 
fade, and you become taller. Anyone 
who has slumped for years will groan at 
the idea of adding to her personal ceil- 
ing; but there is nothing that calls 
attention to height faster than folding 
oneself in half. When you slump, 
slouch or crouch, because you consider 
yourself “too tall,’ you tell your audi- 
ence at least two things: that you are 
self-conscious and selfish in concentrat- 
ing on yourself. Or perhaps your pos- 
ture is listless or over-taut. None of 
these things is likely to make you a 
sought-after companion at any gather- 
ing. 

Well, then, let’s do it! Let’s stand 
tall. Let’s stand up. Let’s pull in our 
tummies, but make it in and up. Your 
chin should be in, too, and your head 
held high. In doing these things it 
will be pretty difficult for you not to 
put your chest out and up. 

Feet play such an important part in 
the balance and movement of the en- 
tire body that many faults in walking 
and standing can be traced to foot 
trouble. Improper footwear not only 
affects the feet, but may numb the legs, 
cramp the “tummy,” cause severe head- 
aches and even make the eyes ache. 
Poorly fitted shoes distort bones and 
muscles, forcing an unnatural walk and 
posture. 

Play shoes and sneakers are a com- 
fortable way to rest the feet and to 
allow freedom for play. They are col- 
orful and decorative as well. But these 
soft top, frequently too-soft sole, shoes 
are not meant to be worn day in and 
day out as so many young people in- 
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By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


See what happens when a girl 
with good posture puts on 
high heel shoes. She would 
look like the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa if she didn’t compen- 
sate by developing a sway back 
and a _ protruding abdomen 


sist on doing. ‘They are not designed 
to give the firm support required by 
the delicate bones and ligaments of 
growing feet. To develop sound, healthy 
feet shoes must be selected to suit the 
occasion. Obviously, it would be dif- 
ficult to run around a tennis court in 
a pair of three-inch heels, but many 
of us do equally harmful things to our 
feet. 

Feet contain one-fourth of all the 
bones in the human body, but fortu- 
nately their intricate and delicate struc- 
ture withstands all but the most severe 
abuse. The human foot does not ar- 
rive at its full development until about 
the age of twenty. While the feet are 
growing, the bones are pliable and will 
go any way they are pushed. Many 
of the foot trouble of adults can be 
traced to improperly fitted shoes worn 
in childhood. 

A recent survey of school children 
made by the New York State Podiatry 
Society showed that girls’ foot troubles 
began to increase in the upper grades. 
Along with this went a noticeable trend 
toward posture deficiency. The reason 
is not obscure. About the time girls 
become style conscious they want high 
heels. They try to squeeze “a quart 
of feet into a pint of shoe” just to 
come home with the shoe of their 
fashion choice hugged to them. ‘There 
is nothing wrong with high heels, but 
wearing them too early in life or to the 
exclusion of all other shoes is bad for 
posture and for the normal development 
of foot and leg muscles. 

Healthy, sturdy, firm leather shoes 
are made in attractive styles these days 





so don’t think that in wearing a shoe 
that is “sensible” the mark of its sensi- 
bility need be stamped on the outside. 

All of us are familiar with the ef- 
ficacy of exercise. Below are some foot 
and leg exercises that will help improve 
muscle tone, correct common distor- 
tions and promote a healthy posture:* 


1. Practice walking across the room with 
short stiff steps, moving only the hip 
joints. Keep the back flat and the 
lower abdomen in, carrying most of 
the weight on the outer borders of 
the feet. 

2. Face the wall two or three feet from 
the wall, toeing in slightly. Place 
hands against the wall and = sway 
slightly toward it. Do not bend 
at the knees or raise the heels. ‘This 
exercise will stretch the tendons and 
calf muscles which tend to become 
shortened from the use of high heels. 
The same effect can be achieved in 
a sitting down position: stretch the 
legs out and flex the feet forward 
and back as far as they will go in 
each direction. You can feel the 
healthful stretching of the muscles as 
this is done. 

3. Curling and uncurling the toes is 
fine for exercising the muscles of the 
arch and repairing the ravages of 
weak feet caused by wearing the 
wrong shoes. 

Actually the best kind of exercise for 
your feet is the normal activity of your 
usual work or play, provided you are 
wearing the proper shoes and “walking 
like a queen.” 


* Line cut and exercises courtesy of the Sole 
Leather Bureau 
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By Betty Leaming 


Assistant Director, Consumer Services 
The Borden Company, New York City 






































































O household repair shelf or cab- 

inet is complete without a variety 

of glues. And no homemaker is 
equipped for her job unless she knows 
the principles that make for good glu- 
ing and how to select the right glue for 
the particular kind of work to be done. 
What better place is there for the pros- 
pective homemaker to learn the art of 
gluing than in her home economics 
class? Making new objects or repair- 
ing old ones provides an excellent op- 
portunity for much practical teaching. 
In addition, such work is fun, saves 
money and permits ownership of items 
otherwise unobtainable. 

Gluing jobs in the classroom may 
range from simple efficiency-labeling of 
drawers and boxes to the making of a 
cafeteria bulletin board. In a house 
hold repair class, for example, the in- 
structor may combine a lesson in econ- 
omy through salvaging home furnish- 
ings with a lesson on the principles of 
safety. Through repairing a rickety 
chair or refastening loosened linoleum, 
the student is made aware of the safety 
hazards in her own home. ‘Through 


The homemaker who is familiar with 
her glue pot and handy with her hands 
can save many a penny, Pictured here 
are just a few of the household repair 
jobs she can do. Note how rubber bands 
hold the freshly glued rungs in place 











handicraft and _ construction classes 
young folks—and old—learn how to 
spend leisure time profitably and pleas- 
antly. The alert teacher will find in 
household repairs classes innumerable 
ways to develop creative talents and to 
use practical abilities. 

Imagination, for those who possess it, 
or patterns for those who so prefer, 
yield many suggestions for things to 
make for the home. One source of 
patterns is the Easi-Bild Pattern Com- 
pany of Pleasantville, New York. The 
company’s pattern list shows items all 
the way from a flower pot and kitchen 
shelves to window valences and bird 
houses. A two-bedroom house tops the 
list. One caution: Watch over-enthusi- 
asm. Stick to items for which you 
or your students have or can get the 
proper tools and suitable construction 
materials. A manual training or shop 
teacher will be a good advisor on this 
point. 

One of the most important factors 
in this work is the selection of the right 
glue. The well-equipped glue kit should 
contain a stainfree glue, a waterproof 
glue and a liquid glue. Accessory 
equipment would include an enamel 
cup or flat tin can, a glue brush and 
some clean cloths. 

Having the right glue does not as- 
sure its right use. Here are some point- 
ers on the use of the correct glue: 

1. Follow the directions on the label 


(Concluded on page 222) 














floor and linoleum. Press firmly in place. 





Laying new linoleum or patching old is a simple matter when the correct tools and materials are used. This job 
requires a knife, a ruler, glue and a brush. Cut the linoleum to required size, lay straight, apply glue to both 


A glue brush is handy for this and also mending jobs on children’s toys 
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A single dial control for length 
of time and -water temperature is 
featured in this Westinghouse au- 
tomatic pre-wash and rinse model 





The General Electric washer stores 
the last rinse water for the next 
washing, a handy feature in homes 
with limited supply of hot water 





Washing Machine Survey 


These Are Automatie 


UTOMATIC washing machines 
A vss. rinse and damp dry clothes 

in one complete operation after the 
control dials are set and the switch 
turned on. 

They are made in various models as 
shown on this page. Some open at 
the top; others open at the front. Some 
have an agitator; others have a revolv- 
ing drum. Some are on casters and can 
be moved around the laundry: others 
require fastening to the floor. Some 
can be stopped at any time during the 
washing cycle for adding or removing 
clothes. Others cannot be opened while 
the machine is in operation but the 
machine can be stopped and the dial 
reset. 

Some washing machines have dials 
that are set at the factory for a stand- 
ard washing period. Others have dials 
that can be set for a selected length 
of washing or rinsing time or adjust- 
ed to skip or eliminat. certain cycles, 
if desired. 

Another machine has a new dial that 
combines washing time with water tem- 
perature. It is based on fabric re- 
search that has proven that as the 





sturdiness of the fabric increases, so 
does the length of washing time and 
the temperature of the water. Hence 
rayon fabrics require short washing 
periods and cool water while cotton 
fabrics require longer washing periods 
and hot water. 

Some machines have non-clogging 
drains. Other machines have lint 
traps that need cleaning from time to 
time. 

Top opening machines have safety 
switches that turn the machine off 
when the cover is raised during opera- 
tion to prevent accidents. 

All automatic machines are self-rins- 
ing and need not be cleaned after each 
washing. The opening, however, should 
be left ajar so the machine can dry. 

When automatic washing machines 
are used in the home, new washing 
methods are needed. For seldom does 
any home have adequate hot water fa- 
cilities to do a family’s washing job 
in one day. Most women prefer to 
do one load per day five or six days 
a week. Others prefer to do one to 
two loads in one day—a load in the 
morning, another in the afternoon. 
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The Bendix washing machine with 
a front opening has_ revolving 
drum where clothes are gently 
washed, rinsed and spun damp-dry 


Each washing, rinsing and drying 
operation on the Thor is set by 
hand on an_ easy-to-use switch. 
It also converts to a dishwasher 


The Frigidaire with agitator opens 
at the top. Clothes may be added 
whenever desired. A safety switch 
stops opration when top is raised 
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By Helen Eckhoff 


These Are Non-automatice 


Clothes should be sorted so each 
load contains not more than two large 
pieces with the rest of the load made 
up of small pieces. While an auto- 
matic machine does an excellent job 
of washing, stain removal and the soap- 
ing of heavily soiled areas are still im- 
portant. 

Clothes that need bluing, occasional 
bleaching or starching may be run 
through in one load to eliminate ad- 
ditional handling of the clothes. 

The water requirement of an auto- 
matic machine is higher than that for 
a non-automatic one. To counteract 
this one model has a device whereby 
the last rinse water can be saved and 
used as the next wash water. This fea- 
ture is particularly good in water short 
areas or areas where water taxes are 
high. 

For most satisfactory use, the hot 
water supply should be adequate. A 
recent survey showed a water heater 
should deliver forty gallons of water at 
140°F. in one hour and twenty min- 
utes. 

Semi-automatic machines, like the two 
illustrated at the bottom of this page, 


These Are 
Semi-automatic 





The Easy portable midget washer 
fits on the drainboard of a kitch- 
en sink, takes two pounds of 
clothes and spins clothes damp dry 
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are also on the market. The semi- 
automatic machine differs from the com- 
pletely automatic in that part of the 
operation must be done manually. In 
one machine the controls must be set 
for each operation. In the other, the 
clothes must be lifted to the wringer 
mechanism . . . the rest is automatic. 


ON-AUTOMATIC washing ma- 

chines come in various sizes from 

the midget two pound washer to 
the large size washer of ten pounds to 
fit the needs of all families. 

Some have a washing tub of porce- 
lain enamel. Others have a tub of 
anodized aluminum. One machine has 
two complete washing tubs with agi- 
tators to do a double washing. Both 
sections may be used for washing. . . 
or one for washing and one for rins- 
ing. 

Each machine has a center agitator 
to swirl the clothes around for good 
washing action. One agitator is re- 
versible to keep heavy pieces like rugs 
and bedspreads under water during 
the washing period. (See next page) 








O-Matic is automatic. Clothes are 
fed into the wringer mechanism 
which rinses, wrings and expels 









This large capacity non-automatic 
Maytag has adjustable legs so the 
height can be regulated to individ- 
ual need. Tub is anodized aluminum 





Two units in one washing machine 
speed wash days, Both may be used 
for washing, with stationary tubs 
for rinsing, or one for rinsing 




















Here is a two-compartment washer 
with one section for washing, the 
other for spinning dry. Both units 
may be operated at the same time 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Some machines have a wringer mech- 
anism for extracting water from clothes. 
Others have a spin drier that whirls 
the water from the clothes. All wringer 
type machines should have a pressure 
release within easy reach to release the 
rolls in case clothes, fingers or hair 
become caught. 

Timers are now reappearing. Some 
turn off the agitator at the end of a 
selected period of time. Others ring 
a bell signaling the end of the washing 
or rinsing period. Either type is handy 
to have to prevent the over-washing of 
clothes. 


Water pumps are available for all 
machines at a slightly higher price. 
Where an outside or inside drain con- 
nection can be made, a pump will not 
be essential. However, when such an 
arrangement is impossible, a pump is 
necessary to facilitate the removal of 
water from the tub. It will completely 
empty a machine of sixteen or seventeen 
gallons of water in about two minutes. 

No washing machine should be over- 
loaded as it places a strain on the mo- 
tor and does not permit the clothes to 
be washed properly. To prevent such 
an occurrence, one machine has an 
overload switch that turns the machine 





Notice the convenient-to-reach pres- 
sure release on the wringer of this 
non-automatic Hotpoint washer 
with long skirt to cover and protect 
motor. The new improved wringer 
speeds performance, Next to the 
washer is its companion “tumbler” 
clothes dryer 


off if too many clothes are placed in 
the tub. 

Non-automatic machines require little 
care. Most are lubricated permanently 
at the factory. The tubs and wringers 
need rinsing and drying after use. 
Pumps should be drained of the last 


cup or two of water. Exteriors may 


be waxed occasionally to help preserve 
the finish. 

If machines are stored outside in 
cold weather, they should be brought 
into a warm room and allowed to warm 
several hours or overnight before using 
so no strain is placed on the motor and 
the porcelain enamel finish will not 
craze. 

Good washing habits are essential to 
get the most satisfactory use from a 
washing machine. All rips and mends 
should be fixed. Then the clothes 
should be sorted into groups . . . white 
and light, fast colored cottons and lin- 


ens, dark colored cottons and linens, 
heavily soiled garments, silks and ray- 
ons, then washable woolens. Stains 
should be pretreated. Heavily soiled 
areas like collars on men’s shirts should 
be soaped lightly. 

Water should be of the proper tem- 
perature for each fabric. Water soften- 
er is essential in hard water areas to 
eliminate soap curd. Washing periods 
must be accurately timed; rinsing ade- 
quate. Bleaching, bluing and starching 
may be done in the machine if all 
pieces in each load need such treat- 
ment. 


Survey of Laundering Costs 


for Home Makers 


HETHER to send the weekly wash 

to commercial laundries or to buy 
an automatic, non-automatic or semi- 
automatic machine and do the job at 
home is a problem besetting many 
homemakers today. Miss Ann Aikin of 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell recently con- 
ducted a survey of laundering habits 
and learned some interesting facts from 
the cost standpoint. 

She interviewed 360 farm and city 
families and found that most families 
launder at home with non-automatic 
machines. Averaging their expenses, 
she figured that this method of washing 
costs the family fifty-nine cents a week 
or thirty dollars a year. She found that 
these families washed just once a week, 
used the same suds and the same rinse 
water for the entire wash, usually five 
loads weighing thirty-seven pounds. 
They paid an average of eighty-five dol- 
lars for their machines about nine years 
ago and during that time spent about 
five dollars on repairs. They used one- 
fifth to one-third of a box of granulated 
soap per wash. Miss Aikin estimated 
that about half of the weekly fifty-nine 
cents went for equipment (depreciation, 
repairs and interest on electric washing 
machine and iron) and the other half 
for supplies (soap, bleaches, etc.) and 
electric current. 

Since only twenty-six of the families 
interviewed owned automatic washers, 
facts and figures concerning these ma- 
chines are inconclusive. Miss Aikin 
noted, however, that only two-fifths of 
the non-automatic machines had been 
repaired during their various years of 
ownership — five to thirty years — while 
seven-eighths of the automatics, none of 
which had been owned more than seven 
years, needed repairs. 


Cost of supplies for the automatics 
are necessarily higher than for non- 
automatics since in most machines the 
wash and rinse water is changed for 
each load of clothes. Major points in 
the automatics’ favor are their energy 
saving qualities and the fact that higher 
standards of cleanliness may be possible 
with their use. 

Laundry practices of city and farm 
families were compared and found to 
be similar. Few families in either group 
soaked the wash and most of the home- 
makers used the same suds water for all 
of the clothes. Most of them put the 
clothes through two rinse waters and 
used the same rinse water for the entire 
wash. Except for actual sudsing very 
little hot water was used. Considerably 
more of the farm families did more of 
the wash at home. Their wash was 
slightly larger than that of the city fami- 
lies and contained larger garments. 
More of the city families had stationary 
tubs and ironers than did those on the 
farm. 


Laundering costs of thirty dollars a 
year with the non-automatic washer and 
slightly more than thirty dollars with 
the automatic machine at first glance 
compare favorably with charges asked 
by commercial laundries. However, their 
costs have risen thirty-five per cent since 
wartime. It is estimated that in New 
York City the average family spends 
eighty to one hundred dollars yearly on 
commercial laundering. On the other 
hand the Family Laundry Owners Asso- 
ciation in the City estimates that a wet 
wash bundle sent every other week by 
a large family could come to as little as 
fifty dollars a year. The homemaker 
must decide for herself which she can 
afford to save most—time, money or 
labor. 
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Food and the School Lunch 


RECIPE OF THE MONTH 


Chicken Cream Soup with Curry 


tablespoons chicken fat, butter 

or margarine 

tablespoons flour 

cups chicken broth or 3 chicken 
bouillon cubes in 3 cups boiling water 
teaspoon curry powder 

teaspoon salt 

tall can evaporated milk (1 2/3 cups) 
egg, beaten with fork 

Toasted crout 

Melt fat, blend in flour, then gradu- 





ally stir in broth to make a smooth 
thin paste. Bring to a boil, then reduce 
heat and simmer gently about 15 min- 
utes, stirring occasionally. Moisten 
curry and salt with a little milk, and 
add with milk to beaten egg. — Just 
before serving soup, stir milk and egg 
mixture into stock and heat just to 
serving temperature. Do not boil. 
Serve at once with toasted croutons. 
Yield: 1 quart, about 4 servings. 
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has in the last three years opened 

a field of unlimited opportunity for 
the home economist. This new develop- 
ment is frozen cooked food. At the pres- 
ent time only the surface of this new 
field has been scratched. When asked 
to give advice to any home economics 
student today, I say to her: ‘“Take every 
foods course possible while you are 
studying, and then take any kind of job 
you can get with the few concerns that 
are processing frozen cooked foods. Your 
success will be measured only by the 
extent of your own initiative.” 

TWA has engaged in research and 
experiments in the preparation of froz- 
en cooked foods for three years and is 
one of the pioneers in the industry. We 
have met with considerable success, but 
every step has meant hurdling a major 
problem, oftentimes problems that 
seemed to offer no solution. In spite of 
our discoveries and accomplishments 
there is much left to be done. 

In 1927 and 1928 I had my initial 
contact with frozen cooked foods when 
first experiments proved that certain 
cooked foods could be frozen. successful- 
ly. During the next two decades some- 
one would occasionally come forward 
with a statement that this or that food, 
usually sauces or other similarly simple 
food, had been frozen. It was not until 
recently, however, that really serious 


A NEW method of food preservation 
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In the TWA food kitchens at 
Kansas City Miss De Mariano 
experiments with the freezing 
and thawing of cooked foods. 
Here she is seen checking a 
potentiometer which takes in- 
ternal temperatures of foods 
while they are being cooked 
or, in case of frozen foods, 
while being restored to desired 
temperatures, At right, her as- 
sistant tests an egg-nog pie 


Frozen Cooked Foods 


frozen cooked food research was pushed. 
In fact, although I joined TWA in 
1940, it was 1944 before actual study 
and experimentation was begun. Two 
and one-half years later we began to 
feel that our work was successful. 

TWA completed a production kitch- 
en in Kansas City, Missouri, on January 
1, 1947. Then, on a never to be for- 
gotten day, March 8, 1947, we were 
ready to make our first shipment of 
frozen cooked foods—prepared, cooked 
and frozen in our own TWA production 
kitchen. That date marked a highly im- 
portant milestone for the whole field of 
food. 

Our initial aim was to establish a 
standard of food for TWA planes and 
rigidly maintain that standard by re- 
ducing to a minimum the points of 
preparation. We fully realized the tre- 
mendous undertaking we were assuming 
when we proposed to control TWA’s 
national meals program on planes oper- 
ating from coast to coast. We foresaw 
the possibility of providing meals aboard 
planes flying on international routes 
halfway around the world—a vision that 
since has become an actuality. We 
wanted our food to be uniformly good 


and to conform to a high standard of 
perfection. We could assure this only 
if the food was prepared at a single 
point because recipes—no matter how 
good they may be—depend upon the 
cook who follows them. If we were to 
have only one point of preparation, 
then we must arrange for some method 
of retaining the cooked foods until 
ready for serving. Freezing provided 
the one answer. 

Actually there is no miracle to freez- 
ing cooked food. The food originally 
must be of top quality both in its un- 
cooked and in its cooked state. That 
quality goes directly back to the field 
where the food is produced. We study 
many varieties of each food and even- 
tually determine which is most adapt- 
able to our needs. 

The food must be handled speedily 
from the moment it is cooked until it is 
frozen to obtain the most perfect results. 
Low temperature freezing is also very 
important, as is holding frozen food at 
a low temperature. At TWA we freeze 
our foods at fifty degrees below zero and 
hold them at ten below. For shipping, 
dry ice and Super Ice are used. We 
are one of the pioneers in the use of 
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In this kitchen food is cooked 
and packaged preparatory to 
being frozen and _ eventually 
shipped throughout the United 
States and halfway around the 
world for serving aboard TWA 
planes. In the foreground the 
women are packaging chicken 
a la king in metal foil con- 
tainers. In the background 
mushrooms are being proces- 
sed and the packages sealed 


a= New Career Opportunity 


Super Ice and have found it to be most 
practical. 

In our Kansas City food kitchens we 
now process close to six tons of totally 
edible food each week. This food is 
transferred to planes at six units: New 
York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Albuquerque, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

During the present winter cycle we 
are concentrating on these foods: roast 
turkey with cornbread stuffing and giblet 
gravy, Swiss steak with gravy, chicken 
au gratin, chicken a la king, baked 
ham, potatoes (whipped, duchess, baked 
stuffed and candied sweet), dinner rolls, 
breakfast rolls, apple pie, brownies, 
strawberry shortcakes, date sticks, coco- 
nut bars and ginger bread. During the 
past nine months we have successfully 
frozen many other items. 

Once the cooked food is frozen and 
stored until needed for consumption, 
the next problem is restoring it to an 
edible state. TWA uses the word “re- 
storing” because of the inadequacies of 
other more frequently used expressions 
such as “reheating” and “defrosting.” 
The food is not merely reheated, which 
gives the impression it is being warmed 
over; nor is it merely defrosted, which 
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By Eve DeMariano 


Manager, Food Service 
Trans World Airline 


would mean simply reducing it to room 
temperature. 

Our food is restored through what- 
ever method has been proved most ad- 
visable for that particular item. Some 
foods such as cake, cookies, brownies 
and sandwiches are restored by allow- 
ing them to stand at normal room tem- 
perature. Rolls, pies, au gratin dishes 
and duchess potatoes are best when 1e- 
stored in dry heat. Others such as a la 
kings, gravies, soups, sauces, mashed po- 
tatoes, rice, etc., are best when restored 
in the presence of moist heat such as 
superheated steam. We insist upon one 
very important standard. When food 
of any Alescription is restored, unless 
the article is equal to the original in 
color, flavor and texture, it is not used. 
¥ We have worked out a program also 
whereby individually packaged foods 
will be restored while the plane is in 
flight. This program, which will be- 
come effective when planes are equip- 


, ped with more complete galleys, will 


greatly lessen one of the problems our 





department has had to meet in the past. 
Electronics will further simplify the 
problem. With electronics, it will be 
possible for foods of various types to 
be restored on the same plate, at the 
same time, in a matter of seconds with- 
out in any way injuring the color, flavor 
or. texture of the various foods. Elec- 
tronic heating makes it possible to re- 
store an entire dinner to steaming de- 
lectableness in sixty seconds. 

One of the major problems still to be 
overcome in the field of frozen cooked 
foods is how to make the process moi 
economical. Another is better methods 
of packaging the cooked foods for freez- 
ing. Studies have revealed that pack- 
aging materials make great differences 
in flavor and quality. For instance, some 
packages lend greater protection than 
others. Some are more vapor-proof and 
moisture-proof than others. Some pre- 
vent migration of salt so that the flavors 
of the foods packed therein are more 
nearly like the original flavor before 
freezing. We must also develop better 
and quicker freezing methods. Ship- 
ping, too, must be considered. Vast 
horizons open when one begins to think 
about shipping frozen cooked foods to 
the ends of the earth. 

If you home economists want a future 
that will challenge your imagination, 
your knowledge and your skill the field 
of frozen cooked foods awaits you. 
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Evaluation 
Technique 
for Meal 


Mana ement A. Selection of Food in Meal 
1. The food in the meal is suitable to 


Marie Rayness Wilson 
Instructor in Home Economies 

University of California 

Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara 


}O manage and serve a meal efficiently 
and graciously, a student needs to 
synchronize several phases of learn- 

ing. In this type of activity, an evalua- 
tion technique which utilizes the score 
sheet or chart form is particularly effec- 
tive to indicate progress in achievement. 
In addition to the score sheet serving as 
a device for evaluating the application 
of generalizations or principles learned, 
it may also be used in other teaching 
capacities in the unit. 

The meal evaluation sheet appearing 
here has been used and reviewed several 
times. Students find the organization 
helpful. Phases of the meal are listed in 
a logical sequence with the appropriate 
guiding generalizations grouped under 
each phase. This aids the student in 
choosing and applying the generaliza- 
tions or principles pertinent to achiev- 
ing desirable standards or goals in each 
phase of the meal. 

Scoring is an optional mechanic of 
the meal evaluation sheet. Students are 
able to determine more readily the 
strengths and weaknesses of the phases 
of the meals if scores are kept and added 
for each phase, in addition to totaling 
the complete scores. Total meal evalua- 
tion scores are significant in respect to 
the relative position of students, rather 
than the relationship to the possible 
score. Some form of scoring gives secur- 
ity to many students because of a tradi- 
tional carry over of the grading system. 
The scoring may be minimized in im- 
portance by the use of simple and few 
symbols. 

The revealing aspect of the technique 

(Concluded on page 208) 
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MEAL MANAGEMENT EVALUATION SHEET 


MIO Sock os ha kis ces Cae Lo ore Possible Score...... Your Score: ..... 


eee «| ee ee re SMMNR ET: Gin Ga Speed Malee sles Cost of meal. ...... 


MENU 
(insert Menu Here) 


Indicate the extent to which each generalization for each phase of meal 
management is applied in the meal being evaluated, according to the following: 


1 (poorly-lacking) 2 (partially) 3 (very well-adequately) 





GENERALIZATION 





YOUR SCORE REASON FOR SCORE 








the occupation, health, ages, and in- 
come of the persons eating the meal. 
2. The food is suitable for the season 
of the year. 
3. The meal includes approximately 1/3 
of the 7 basic nutritional needs. 








4. The food contrasts in color, tempera- 
ture, flavor, texture, form and nu- | 
me | 
tritive value. 


or 


| 

| | 
. The grade, size and type of food | | 
bought is suitable to its use in the 
meal. | 
| 

| 


6. The amount of food bought is ade- | 
quate for the persons being served. | 
| 


B. Preparation of Food in Meal | 


| 

1. The food is cooked according to sci- | 
entifically approved methods and | 
standards. 

| 

} 

| 

| 


2. The food is pleasantly seasoned. 





3. The work is efficiently organized. | 


4. Utensils and equipment are suitable | 
for their use. 


| | 
5. Techniques and work habits are efli- | 
cient. | 


C. Table Setting 
1. The linen is clean and appropriate. | 


2. The silver, glass and china are appro- | 
8 . . PP i 
priate, clean and shining. | 
38. The silver, glass, linen and china are 
8) . 
placed according to their use. 





| 

Faded pa Va Aas 

4. The silver, glass, linen and china are | | 
placed to achieve a feeling of balance | 
on the table. 


or 


. The silver, glass, linen, china and 
centerpiece achieve a harmonious | 
effect. | 


—— — —- —_—_—_— _ —_——$— 
6. The centerpiece is appropriate, low | 
and artistically arranged. 
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HE three days preceding the begin- 

ning of Lent were originally known 

as Shrovetide, a time for confession 
and absolution. Now, however, Shrove 
Tuesday, the day before Ash Wednes- 
day, is the only one commonly observed. 
On this day tradition dictates that pan- 
cakes be served. Originally this assured 
that all fat was used before the Lenten 
fast. 

In England, particularly, various rites 
are observed along with the serving of 
Shrove Tuesday pancakes. In the West- 
minster Choir School the chef prepares 
a huge pancake and tosses it in the air. 
If the boys can catch it before it falls, 
they may claim a holiday. 

The Shrove Tuesday pancake served 
in England is made very thin, much 
thinner than our breakfast griddle 
cakes. Two or three, cooked in a six- 
to eight-inch frying pan, form an in- 
dividual portion. Here's the recipe: 


English Pancakes 
1 cup sifted flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
3 eggs 
1 cup milk 
2 tablespoons melted butter 
or fortified margarine 


Sift flour and salt. Combine beaten 
eggs and milk, add to first mixture with 
butter or margarine, and beat to a 
smooth batter. Have ready a hot well- 
greased frying pan, pour in a little bat- 
ter and tilt pan so that the batter 
spreads over the entire surface. Turn 
as soon as browned. When cooked on 
both sides, spread with tart jelly or pre- 
serves or with sugar and a little lemon 
or orange juice, then roll up, keeping 
hot until all are cooked. 





Photos Courtesy Pillsbury Mills 
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Next in line come Hot Cross Buns. 
Remember the old jingle? 


One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot Cross Buns! 

If you have no daughters, 
Give them to your sons! 


While we look upon the Hot Cross 
Bun with its spices (typifying the spices 
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Any Easter breakfast menu is enhanced 





by the addition of rich Easter Bread 


Traditional Lenten 
and Easter Breads 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


brought by the faithful women to the 
tomb of the Lord on Easter morning) 
as a comparatively modern edible, it 
actually antedates the Christian era, 
probably having first been eaten at the 
pagan feasts dedicated to Eostre, the 
Goddess of Spring. 

Many legends center around Hot 
Cross Buns. One claims that suspend- 
ing a bun above the oven assures the 
cook good bread at every baking. 
Actually, in rural kitchens of the North- 
ern British Isles such a bun still finds 
an occasional place of honor over the 
kitchen range. Another tradition main- 
tains that since Good Friday was con- 
sidered the unluckiest day of the year 
the cook marked her rolls with a cross 
on that day to exorcise evil spirits. 

During the thirteenth century the 
making of Hot Cross Buns, or rather 
the marking of them with a cross, was 
forbidden, but as with so many other 
bans this only resulted in their being 
made in secret. 

Here in America we are likely to 
serve Hot Cross Buns throughout the 
entire Lenten season. In England, how- 
ever, they are reserved for Good Friday 
itself on which day in any well-con- 
ducted home breakfast would not be 


complete without this spicy, fruity 
bread. 
Hot Cross Buns 


1 cup milk 
yeast cake 
tablespoon sugar 
3% cups sifted flour 
\%4 cup shortening 
1/3 cup sugar, additional 
1 egg 
2/3 cup seedless raisins 
14 cup finely shredded 
candied peel 
1 teaspoon mixed ground 
spices 
4 teaspoon salt 


— 


Scald milk, then cool it to lukewarm. 
Add yeast and the tablespoon of sugar. 
Work together until they liquefy. Add 
one and a half cups of the flour, beat 
until smooth, cover and set aside until 
light and full of bubbles, about one 
hour. Cream shortening and remaining 
sugar, add egg and fruit and turn the 
whole into the first mixture with the 
remaining flour, spices and salt. Knead 
thoroughly, cover and set to rise until 
doubled in butik, about two hours. Form 
small portions into round buns, flatten 

(Concluded on page 198) 
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Essay on Cook Books 


from state to state but in at least 

one respect all are inadequate. 
Namely, no clause states that every girl 
must pass a practical cooking test be- 
fore she is permitted to dictate to some 
male’s all-too-often outraged stomach. 
The times are few when my eyes grow 
soft with pity for the opposite sex, but 
the culinary crimes perpetrated by 
brides are tragic and not to be ignored. 
Good food is often wasted and stripped 
of its nutritive value through improper 
cooking. This is an unforgivable mis- 
demeanor nowadays—and any time. 

No one knows how many marriages 
are dissolved because of the woman's 
failure to master cooking. Reasons for 
divorce are not stated as, “My wife’s 
cooking became unbearable.” But that 
proves nothing—and something. A well- 
fed husband, like a well-fed dog or cat, 
is generally happy and content. One 
who subsists on restaurant fare and 
poorly planned and executed home 
meals has no recourse but to irritability 
and dissatisfaction. This state of mind 
leads to quarrels which may run far 
afield from cookery and ultimately re- 
sult in a dividing of ways. How can 
this situation be remedied, if not 
avoided? 

It is obvious that every girl cannot 
or does not care to pursue a home eco- 
nomics major. And a home economics 
degree, unfortunately, does not guaran- 
tee a good cook. In too many cooking 


() marriage laws vary somewhat 


classes so much time is consumed with 
theory and nutrition that little time is 
left for actual cooking practice. This 
the girls must do at home—if at all. And 
who are the girls? They are those in 
high schools and colleges who plan early 
marriages as well as those who plan to 
live alone and love it. They are the 
home economics graduates who want to 
be cooks par excellence in addition to 
being nutritionists, teachers or die- 
titians. 

Practice and more practice is, of 
course, the road to skillful cookery. 
However, practice must be accompanied 
by guidance. A well-chosen’ cook book 
offers this guidance and help. 


‘HOUSANDS of books on cooking 

have been printed in the last couple 
of centuries. The older books have 
a quaint style and laborious but far 
from explicit instructions. Miss Leslie’s 
Directions for Cooking published in 
1843 is a typical illustration. 

The “middle-aged” cook books such 
as Fannie Farmer’s Boston Cooking 
School Cook Book and the Settlement 
Cook Book are still widely used—the 
former now in its eighth edition and a 
best-seller for many years. 

The newer cook books are the in- 
experienced cook’s best choice. It is 
only in recent years that cook book 
authors have realized the necessity for 
clear-cut definitions of their cooking 
terms. The vague expression “cook un- 


By Evelyn Platt 


til done” and similar ambiguities used 
in the older volumes are strictly avoided 
in the newer books. 

Many modern cook books are so en- 
tertainingly written that they are as 
hard to put down as an absorbing novel. 
Mainstays of Maine, The Best from 
Midwest Kitchens and At Home on the 
Range are three of many in this cate- 
gory. In the main these contain simple, 
easily understood directions—ones that 
inspire self-confidence and kindle hope 
in the inexperienced cook. 

Once the would-be cook convinces 
herself she can follow directions, she 
should not hesitate to add these to her 
cook book library: Mrs. Rasmussen's 
Book of One-Arm Cookery, The Cook 
is in the Parlor, Care and Feeding of 
Friends, Joy of Cooking, How I Feed 
my Friends and Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book. 

Other cook books enjoyable to have 
on one’s shelves are the regional cook 
books such as: California Cook Book, 
Creole Cookery, How to Cook and Eat 
in Chinese, Cooking with a Foreign 
Flavor, Louis Diat’s Home Cook Book 
and Far Eastern Cookery. 

For more cook book suggestions see 
PHE’s December issue, page 651. Watch 
the book review section each month for 
mention of the latest books. Wise in- 
deed is the woman who surrounds her- 
self with a choice selection of cook 
books. Wiser still is the woman whose 
cook books look comfortably used. 


<== Unele Sam’s Cook Books 


HE most prolific writer of cook books 

in the world has nothing on Uncle 
Sam. He has cook books to his credit 
on every phase of cookery from poultry 
preparation to home canning of fruits 
and vegetables. His publisher, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, puts out cook 
books by the hundreds filled with prac- 
tical usable information gained through 
years of study and research. 

Top seller of all the government 
cookbooks is Aunt Sammy’s Radio 
Recipes. This 142-page book, which 
costs 20 cents, brings together 400 of 
the nation’s most popular recipes and 
over ninety of the menus included from 
time to time on Housekeeper’s Chats, a 
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By Lawton W. Luther 


government sponsored radio program. 

Other “best-sellers” are: Poultry 
Cooking, Home Made Bread, Cake and 
Pastry, Cooking Beef According to Cut, 
Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables 
and Meat, Ice Cream, Frozen without 
Stirring and Diets to Fit the Family 
Income. 

Not forgetting the fact that people 
are interested in diet and health, the 
government has prepared over a ‘hun- 
dred pamphlets and leaflets on this topic 
alone. A few of the many titles are: 
Human Nutrition, Are We Well Fed? 


Avoid Fatigue, Eat a Lunch that Packs 
a Punch, Food and Life, Food Functions 
and the Relation of Food to Health, 
and Diets of Families of Employed 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 
Cities. 

Booklets and pamphlets on the school 
lunch occupy a sizable niche in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and include: 
Menu Planning Guide for School 
Lunches, School Lunch Recipes, Noon 
Meal at School, and Making School 
Lunches Educational. 

Two quantity cook books that are old 
standbys to many institutional cooks are 
The Army Cook Book and The Cook 

(Concluded on page 221) 
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Rhubarb’s Back Again 





yards indicate that rhubarb is tak- 

its first peek at the world after a 
long winter’s nap. In no time at all 
the shoots will turn into the familiar 
long red stalks topped with floppy green 
leaves. Rhubarb makes a lovely picture 
in the warm spring sunshine—and in 
the kitchen, too, tucked away in a juicy 
pie. Those not fortunate enough to 
have the plant growing in their own 
yards will be hurrying to the nearest 
market for it in order to prepare again 
their favorite rhubarb recipe. Below are 
a few new recipes all starring rhubarb 
in the title role. 


Te pink shoots in winter-barren 


Rhubarb-Fig Pudding 


21 fig bars 
1% pounds rhubarb 
2/3 cup sugar 

14 teaspoon salt 

3 egg whites 

6 tablespoons sugar 


Split open 15 fig bars with a sharp 
knife. Butter individual baking dishes; 
line sides and bottoms with fig bars, 
allowing 5 halves per dish. Wash rhu- 
barb and cut into one-half inch pieces. 
Crumble remaining fig bars. Add half 
the rhubarb, sprinkle with salt and 1/3 
cup of sugar. Cover with a layer of 
crumbled fig bars. Repeat layers. Bake 
in a 360° F. oven 20-25 minutes. When 
cold, cover with a meringue made by 
beating egg whites until stiff but not 
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Blend golden fig bars with rhubarb’s rosy tang 





dry and then gradually beating in the 
6 tablespoons of sugar. Then bake in 
a 325° F. oven 10-15 minutes or until 
the meringue is golden brown. Makes 
6 servings. 


Butterscotch Rhubarb Pie 


1 pound rhubarb 
1/3 cup sugar 
\%4 cup water 
1 cup milk 
1 4-ounce package butterscotch 
pudding mix 
1% teaspoons lemon juice 
¥% teaspoon grated lemon rind 
Graham cracker crust 


Wash rhubarb but do not peel; cut 
into one-inch pieces. Place in a sauce- 
pan with sugar and water; cover and 
simmer gently 8-10 minutes. Gradually 
blend milk with butterscotch pudding. 
Slowly add pudding to rhubarb, stir- 
ring. Bring to a boil and cook until 
thickened, stirring constantly. Add 
lemon juice and lemon rind. Cool until 
lukewarm, stirring occasionally. Pour 
into graham cracker crust. Chill until 
firm. Garnish with whipped cream, if 
desired. 


Graham Cracker Crust: 
18 graham crackers, crushed 
(1% cups crumbs) 
\%4 cup sugar 
1/3 cup butter or margarine, melted 


Combine ingredients thoroughly. Press 
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firmly onto bottom and sides of 9-inch 
pie pan. Bake in 325° F. oven for 8-10 
minutes. Cool before adding filling. 


Rhubarb Sunshine Custard 


Whole vanilla wafers 

1 pound rhubarb 
34 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup evaporated milk 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

4 teaspoon grated lemon rind 


Line bottom and sides of a buttered 
baking dish with vanilla wafers. Wash 
rhubarb but do not peel; cut into one- 
half inch pieces. Arrange rhubarb in 
layers in baking dish; sprinkle layers 
with 4 cup of sugar. Beat eggs slightly, 
add remaining 4 cup sugar, salt, milk, 
lemon juice and lemon rind; mix well. 
Pour custard mixture over rhubarb 
Place baking dish in a pan of hot water. 
Bake in a 375° F. oven about 45 min- 
utes or until firm. Serve hot with 
whipped cream. 


Frozen Freshness 


If a unit on packing foods for freez- 
ing is planned for the near future, re- 
member that rhubarb, is ideal for this 
project. It is so easy to prepare. Cut 
off the leaves and cut stems in one-inch 
lengths. Next wash it carefully. It may 
be packed raw without sugar, or it may 
be scalded and packed in 65 per cent 
sugar syrup. It may be made into a 
sauce or cooked in 65 per cent sugar 
syrup and lifted from the syrup into 
the box for quick freezing. 

If rhubarb has been frozen raw cook 
ten to twelve minutes or until soft. If 
pre-cooked, just restore at room tem- 
perature and use “as is” or in any 
favorite recipe. 

Rhubarb contains some highly im- 
portant nutritive elements in its slender 
stalk. These include protein, calcium, 
iron and vitamins A and C. From this 
it is plain to see that our forebears 
would have been far wiser to prescribe 
a rhubarb “treatment” each spring in- 
stead of the sulphur and molasses they 
partook of so religiously. 
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the philosophy of the ancient people 
of the East the egg was the emblem 
of the universe. The Jews placed the 
egg on the Passover Table as a symbol 
of deliverance from bondage, significant 
of their departure from Egypt. In the 
Christian religion the egg is the symbol 
of rebirth and the Resurrection of 
Christ—hence, its association with 
Easter. 
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By Estelle E. Jones 


Home Demonstration Agent 


Saratoga Springs, New York 
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Decorating Easter eggs, in addition to being fun, offers rich opportunity for 


students to express their 


decorative 


instincts, Even the unimaginative 


can make the polka-dot eggs above while those with a flare for decoration 
can go the limit in creating masterpieces. After the Easter bunny has 
come and gone these hard-cooked eggs may be deviled, creamed or scalloped 


HE little red hen in America laid 

about four billion dozen eggs last 

year. Most of these eggs were eaten 
or otherwise used by one hundred and 
thirty million Americans, if all had one 
egg a day. 

This acceptance of eggs as food is 
not a new thing. Eggs were probably 
one of the first foods eaten by man 
when he came down from his ancestral 
tree. It is easy to believe that he ate 
eggs before he ate flesh of animals. 
Eggs could be secured without difficulty, 
while man had to devise crude tools 
with which to kill animals. 

Eggs of game birds of all kinds have 
found their way to man’s stomach. 
Quail and partridge eggs, laid in nests 
on the ground, furnish an easily ob- 
tained food. Certain Eskimo Indian 
tribes go to the rookeries and subsist 
entirely on sea gull eggs during the 
nesting season. Mrs. Barrett Willoby, 
who writes Alaskan stories, tells of be- 
ing abandoned on an island with her 
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parents and her small brother by a 
treacherous Indian. They owed their 
lives to sea gull eggs. Many references 
in the history of food to plover eggs 
indicate that that small bird produces 
an egg particularly relished by man. So 
popular did plover eggs become that 
restaurants in London served them at 
one time for $5.00 an egg. 

The ostrich produces the largest ege 
consumed by man. It is equal in con- 
tent to about two dozen hen’s eggs. 
Mrs. Martin Johnson, writing about 
her adventures in Africa, tells of mak- 
ing an omelet for her entire party from 
one ostrich egg. 

At the other extreme in size are fish 
eggs, or roe as we know them. One 
mouthful provides man with more than 
he can count. The eggs of the stur- 
geon, called caviar, are now a prized 
and expensive delicacy. Turtle eggs 
also are considered a luxury food. 

The egg has figured abundantly in 
history, literature and mythology. In 


Early Romans made extensive use of 
eggs. They knew of a way to serve 
them in every course in their long 
drawn out mode of dining. ‘They be- 
gan with eggs and ended with elab- 
orate egg desserts. One can imagine a 
Roman host decorating his table with 
a gorgeous peacock in _ iridescent 
plumage, and at the proper time open- 
ing the peacock to take out eggs from 
which he served a wonderful dessert 
to his guests. The early English 
adopted an old Roman practice of com- 
bining a mixture of rose petals, brains, 
eggs, pepper and wine, fried lightly. 

Certain superstitions have grown up 
around eggs. Children of our ances- 
tors were taught to push the bottom out 
of the shell when they had consumed 
the contents, to keep witches from mak- 
ing boats of the shells. Once upon a 
time an anxious maiden would remove 
the yolk of an egg and fill the space 
with salt and eat all of it in order 
to see her future husband in her 
dreams. The Romans used the egg 
for ascertaining the sex of the unborn 
child. Livia, a Roman matron, claimed 
to have incubated a hen’s egg by the 
warmth of her own breast and foretold 
the sex of her unborn child, the sex 
of the chicken being the same as that 
of the child. The Greeks at one time 
tried to prevent people from eating eggs 
because they contained the elements of 
life. 

Requirements as to size, color and 
age of eggs have been varied. In 
America we prefer a day-old egg. In 
China a ten-year-old egg properly cared 
for has become an expensive delicacy. 
The Chinese preserve eggs with a pick- 
ling process by immersing the eggs in 
a thick infusion of lime, salt, lye and 
tea leaves. They are then taken out 
and coated with a mixture of clay and 
rice husks. When moderately aged, 
about two years, the yolk is a brownish 
green and pasty. The white is a stiff 
jelly, translucent and amber colored. 
Both white and yolk have a fishy odor. 
These eggs are usually eaten raw, each 
mouthful being accompanied by a piece 
of preserved ginger. The price ascends 
with the years. The Chinese preserved 
egg may seem objectionable to some, 
but it really is a mild and delicate 
product compared to certain cheeses 
consumed by western people. 

(Concluded on page 22/) 
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Attention: School Lunch Managers 


Are You Putting Ideas to Work? 


NY alert school lunch manager is aware of the fact 

that constant improvements in her school lunch pro- 

gram are necessary to keep it effective. These im- 
provements are the result of ideas put to work. It is 
therefore the job of every manager to go after ideas and 
adapt them to her set-up. In this way her school lunch 
will be operating as efficiently as possible and adjusting 
itself to meet the ever-changing needs of the school and 
community, 


What Are The Sources of These Ideas? 

To the progressive manager, the sources of ideas that 
will improve her lunch program are numerous. A sum- 
mary of some of these sources would include: 

1. The manager, by routine observation based on her 
own training and experience, can see many improve- 
ments and changes that would be beneficial to the lunch 
program. P 

2. The staff and employees can bring to the manager 
(with a receptive ear) many worth-while ideas. 

3. School and community groups can be not only 
sources of many ideas for improving and extending the 
lunch program but working with them can bring about 
a better understanding of all the problems of such a 
lunch program. 

1. Current publications and information on school 
lunch work help the manager keep her cafeteria up-to- 
date. Some of these sources of information would in- 
clude: 

(a) Periodicals, including the publications of the vari- 
ous professional organizations in the field, general home 
economics magazines and other educational publications. 

(b) Recent books on the subject of school lunch, 
quantity food service and institution management. 

(c) Local, state and national food service and educa- 
tional organizations. 

(d) Government publications. 

(ec) Newspapers. 

(f) Radio programs. 

(g) Material from the eductaional departments of 
food industries and equipment manufacturers. 


What Should Be Done With These Ideas? 


How often have you said that you had many good 
ideas but you never had the chance to use them? It is 
true that the daily routine work of managing a lunch 
prograny leaves very little time and energy to put changes 
and improvement into effect. Why not organize these 
ideas for action? Then perhaps putting them to use will 
be an easier job. 

After the next home economics meeting or the next 
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Now that the school lunch is recognized as an important part 
of the whole school program, it is a challenge to each man- 
ager to keep her lunch program worthy of this recognition 


stimulating food service convention, why not plan to 
collect all the ideas you can in writing? On your return 
to school go over these suggestions and record them on 
a large work sheet chart. This chart would be your 
outline for action, It would be wise to group these 
changes under four phases of school lunch work: Physi- 
cal facilities, staff and management, food service, and 
the interest of school and community. These improve- 
ments may also be grouped under two headings as to 
whether they are for immediate or future action. Every 
manager would have to make a chart that would meet 
her particular needs. Table I is a sample of how such 
a chart could be organized, 

Some dietitians find it a better policy to concentrate 
their efforts on the improvement of one phase of their 
cafeteria each year until all phases have been studied 
and improved accordingly. Others find the use of work- 
sheets a check on themselves to assure really keeping 
their lunch program up-to-date and meeting the chang- 
ing needs of the school and community. One particular 
dietitian made a chart of this type to record all of the 
ideas and changes suggested by an evaluation of her 
school lunch program. Its uses are numerous and its 
benefits are indeed worth-while for the alert manager. 


How Can You Put The Ideas to Werk? 

Now that vou are ready with your ideas, and set with 
a workable chart, the next step is to go into action. 
With the ground work done, the final but most im- 
portant step may be the easiest one. With the ball 
already rolling, it would be hard to stop now. If you 
have dated your suggestions, it would be interesting 
indeed to see how soon you can get those ideas working. 

Some suggestions may not prove applicable to your 
particular program, These may be eliminated entirely. 
Others will be completed and found to be successful. 
New suggestions and ideas will be added and you will 
find your work sheet not only a means of checking your 
present progress, but also a spur to future planning. 


What Benefits Can Be Gained? 
Keeping the lunch program an effective and efficient 
one in the school and community is the duty of every 


manager. If the above plan will help you do a better 
job, is it not worth a try? (Concluded on page 190) 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch plan. As far as possible use has been made of local 
abundant foods and of surplus foods. Most menus could be easily used for an A lunch by increasing the protein and fruit 
and vegetable content. Fresh fruits, juices, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes on opposite page for starred items. 











DATE SOUP.. 7c 


HOT DISH ... 18c 


SALAD ... 15c 


SANDWICHES ... 7c 


DESSERTS . . 7c 
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5 Cream of American Chop Suey, Fruit Cup, Shredded C’bage | Sliced Tomato Chocolate Chip 
Asparagus Roll and Butter | & Pineapple | Peanut Butter Cake 
Tomato Deviled Egg on Toast, Cheese | Fruit Salmon Salad Roll 10c Apple and Rice 
§ Sauce, Tossed Salad, Half Whole Jelly Pudding 
Wheat Bread & Butter Sandwich 
Beef Corn and Ham Croquette, Cream | Watercress with | Sardine Apricot & Prune 
7 Sauce, Buttered Broccoli, Roll| Grapefruit & |Plum Jam Upside Down 
and Butter Orange Sect’ns Cake 
8 Cream of Roast Lamb, Browned Potato,|Chinese Cabbage | Sliced American Cheese Peach Cup 
Mushroom Gravy, Orange Juice, Half Whole with Russian | Jam Pudding 
Wheat Bread and But. Sandwich| Dressing 
9 * Salmon Tuna Pie with Vegetables, Biscuit’ Asparagus , Lettuce | Strawberry 
| Chowder | Crust, Tomate Juice | Jelly | Whip 
Chicken Welsh Rabbit on Toast, | Green Chopped Ham and Cherry 
{2 | Noodle | Fruit Salad | Pickle 15¢ Cobbler 
Cream Cheese & Jam 
Tomato Spinach Souffle, Bacon Cream| Pineapple and Sliced Ham on Butterscotch 
13 Sauce, Chopped Egg and Pepper| Strawberry Rye Bread 15c Pie 
Salad, Roll and Butter | Cream Cheese & Olive 
14 Scotch Chicken and Vegetable Salad Roll, | Stuffed Spiced Peanut Butter * Baked Date 
Broth Potato Chips, Orange Juice Peach Jelly (Custard 
15 Cream of Hamburg Patty, Mashed Potato, | Molded Mexican | Lettuce & Bacon 15c Deep Dish 
Celery Tomato Salad, Roll and Butter Slaw Cream Cheese & Date Apple Pie 
Vegetable Omelet with Spanish Sauce, Green | Waldorf Tuna Fish Salad, Roll, 10c | Gingerbread 
16 Chowder Beans, Roll and Butter Cream Cheese and Marshmallow 
Marmalade Topping 
Onien Baked Macaroni & Sliced Frank-| Prune and Fresh Spinach Slaw Rhubarb Pie 
19 | furters, Broiled Tomatoes, Roll| Orange Jelly 
& Butter 
Corn Chopped Liver Sandwich, Stuffed Danish Pastry Orange Chiffon 
20 Chowder Gravy, Green Beans Tomato Peanut Butter Pie 
21 Potato Baked Ham, Raisin Sauce, Sweet Banana and | Cheese & Pickle « Apple Sauce 
and Leek Po’to, Orange Juice, Roll & But. Peanut | Jam Shortcake 
Alphabet Lamb Fricassee with Vegetables on| Chicory and * Fruit Crisp Banana 
22 Rice, Tomato Juice, Roll & But. Beet Lettuce Custard 
Vegetable Salmon Loaf, Creamed Peas, | Fresh Fruit Egg Salad Roll Blueberry 
23 Roll and Butter Cucumber Pie 
Beef * Egg Foo Yong, Pineapple Liverwurst on Rye 15c Apricot 
26 Consomme Roll and Butter and Cheese Jelly Cobbler 
Chicken Baked Potato & Butter, Green| Molded Rasp- Lettuce Chocolate Nut 
27 with Rice and Raisin Slaw, Half Peanut| berry and Sliced Tongue on Pudding 
Beans with Cheese Sauce, Carrot Cheese Vienna Bread 15c 
Butter Sandwich 
Vegetable Chicken Noodle Casserole, Tossed | Fruit Sliced Tomato Spice Cake 
28 Vegetable Salad, Bran Muffin & Raisin Bread and 
| Butter Cream Cheese 
Cream of Beef Pie with Vegetables, Biscuit | Stuffed Pepper & | Date and Cheese Strawberry 
29 Pea Crust, Tomato Juice Sliced Pine- Raspberry Jam Bavarian 
tei | apple Cream 
Clam |* All-in-One Salad, Potato Chips, | Gingerale | Sliced American Cheese Apple Pie 
30 | - Chowder | Orange Juice, Roll and Butter | Jelly 
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Recipes for April 


Baked Date Custard 
(50 Servings) 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


4 quarts milk 
1 1/3 pounds dates 


2 dozen eggs 
1% cups sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 


Beat eggs slightly. Add dry ingredients, vanilla and 
milk. Stir well. Pour into custard cups. Add a few 
pieces of cut dates to each custard cup. Bake about 40 
minutes at 350° F. or until a silver knife comes out 
clean. 





By Marion L. Cronan 


Sehool Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


All-in-One Salad 
(50 Servings) 


2 onions, chopped 
16 eggs, hard cooked 
and sliced 
Salad dressing 
3 heads lettuce 


4 pounds salmon, flaked 
1 #10 can green beans or 
peas 
12 tomatoes, cubed 
4 quarts, potatoes, diced and 
cooked 
Flake fish. Mix fish, green beans (or peas), tomatoes, 
potatoes, onions and eggs. Add dressing. Serve on 
lettuce. 





Egg Foo Yong 


(50 Servings) 
1 pound bacon 40 eggs 
1 1/3 pounds shredded green 1 gallon bean sprouts 
onions 1% pound lard 
1 pound chopped mush- Soy bean sauce 
rooms 


Fry bacon until crisp and remove bacon from fat and 
break into small pieces. Cook onions and mushrooms 
in bacon fat for two minutes. Drain, and combine all 
ingredients with slightly beaten eggs. Cook as you do 
scrambled eggs. Add soy sauce. 


Salmon Chowder 
(50 Servings) 


6 quarts milk 
6 pounds salmon, flaked 


2 cups onions, chopped 

2 cups butter or margarine 
14 cup salt 4 #10 can peas 

1 cup flour ly #10 can carrots 

3 quarts potatoes, cooked and diced 

Saute onions in fat until tender but not browned. Add 
salt and stir in flour. Add milk slowly and cook until 
thickened, stirring constantly. Flake salmon, add to 
first mixture with the vegetables. Heat thoroughly and 
serve. 





Fruit Crisp Sandwich 
(50 Servings) 


1 pint mayonnaise 
1% teaspoons salt 
10 ounces butter 
1/3 cup milk 
100 slices bread 


Combine first six ingredients. Cream butter with milk. 
Spread butter on one slice of bread and filling on the 
other, Put together. 


% pound apples, chopped 
10 ounces carrots, chopped 
% pound celery, chopped 

1 pound raisins 


The recipes on this page have all been tested 
and approved by Marion Cronan in the Brook- 
line school lunch rooms. They are judged on 
food value. taste appeal and economy in terms 
of food labor and time. 


cost, preparation 
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Applesauce Shortcake 
(50 Servings) 


6 eggs, slightly beaten 
1% cups milk 
6 tbsps. melted butter or 
fortified margarine 
2/3 teaspoons nutmeg 
6% qts. hot applesauce 


3 quarts flour 
4 tablespoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons salt 
1 pound shortening 
1% cups sugar 
1% tbsps. grated orange rind 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt together. Cut in short- 
ening. Mix sugar and orange rind together and add to 
flour mixture. Combine eggs and milk and add to flour, 
mixing until a soft dough is formed. Turn out on 
floured board and knead slightly. Roll dough Y% inch 
thick and cut with floured 21% inch biscuit cutter. Place 
half of biscuits on baking sheets, brush with melted 
butter or margarine, and place remaining biscuits on 
top. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 12-15 minutes. To 
serve: Add nutmeg to hot applesauce. Split hot short- 
cakes and pile applesauce between halves and over tops. 
Serve warm with cream. A garnish of grated cheese and 





a dash of nutmeg may be added. 
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SUGGESTED CHART FOR RECORDING AND CLASSIFYING IDEAS 


AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 


(Continued from page 187) 




































































Summary of ideas and improvements suggested for: 
Phase of 
cafeteria Date Date 
covered Immediate action Rassias 1  Gme. Future action Recom- | Com- 
mended | pleted mended | pleted 
Physical 1. Purchase and install ther-| 6/47 9/47 |1. Plan to replace all aluminum| 6/47 
facilities mometer in dish washing trays with those of composi- 
machine. tion type. 
2. Purchase equipment needed 6/47 6/47 |2. Increase refrigeration space.| 6/47 
for “snack bar” service. 3. Recover kitchen floor with| 6/47 
quarry tile. 

4. Recover cafeteria floor with} 6/47 
resilient floor covering. 

5. Purchase stainless steel] 6/47 
equipment for food service 
counter. 

6. Install stainless steel sink and| 6/47 
work surfaces. 

7. Lower tray slide for conven- 6/47 
jence of elementary school 
children. 

8. Plan redecoration of entire| 6/47 10/47 
cafeteria. 

Staff and 1. Check all routine cards of 9/47 11/47 |1. Plan a short course in food} 11/47 
management employees and student work- sanitation for all employees 
ers, making any needed and student workers. 
changes. 
2. Label or tag all pipes, levers 9/47 9/47 
and handles of equipment 
with its title and function. 
Food 1. Revise all recipes and menu-| 9/47 11/47 |1. Complete cost accounting of| 9/47 
service maker check list to meet the all recipes. 
st ge oF ‘the peveramont 2. Test and standardize for use| 11/47 
ew in cafeteria at least one new 
2. Plan an effective food con-| 11/47 recipe each week. 
servation program. 
School and 1, Present plans of organizing] 6/47 9/47 |1. Summarize and report prog-| 11/47 
community a “snack bar” to the eighth ress of the school lunch pro- 
interest grade home economics class. gram each year to all inter- 
This idea being to serve food ested groups—school board, 
at a separate corner of the faculty, community groups 
cafeteria for those carrying and student body. 
their lunch from home. 2. Use school and local papers} 1] /47 
2. Make plans with school nurse| 6/47 as a means of presenting the 
and oral hygienist to study various plans and _ activities 
the effect of food on health. of the school lunch program. 
3. Make it possible to have} 6/47 9/47 |3. Organize a school lunch} 13/47 
foods, nutrition and institu- committee of interested 
tional management books school and community peo- 
available for use in the ple to study and assist the 
school library. activities of the lunch pro- 
4. Plan to have the Red Cross| 6/47 9/47 gram. 
course in nutrition presented 
to elementary school teach- 
ers as an aid to their lunch- 
room supervision, 
5. Check supply of visual aids| 9/47 11/47 
for use in cafeteria. 
6. Make it possible to offer] 9/47 
worthwhile work experience 
for high school students, 
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Order these FREE lunchroom recipes—Now! 


ning school lunch menus. 


These lunchroom recipes (21 of them!) have all 
been tested by home economists. 


Lunches made from these recipes have all been 
sold—and enjoyed—in a college cafeteria! 


They are for entrees, vegetable dishes, salads, 
and desserts to be made with canned foods. Each 
one is on a 4” x 6” file card and the ingredients of 
each recipe.are given in both weight and measure. 
Total yield, number of portions, and size of indi- 
vidual portion are also shown. 


On the back of each recipe card is its contribution 
to Federal School Lunch Patterns, Type A and Type B. 


In addition to the recipe cards, you will receive 
five 4” x 6” “Information Cards” giving an ex- 
planation of the Federal School Lunch Program 
. .. a buying guide for canned foods . . . canned- 
food facts . . . and helpful information for plan- 
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Use the coupon below and we’ll get your set of 


recipe cards and information off to you by return 


mail! 

porwr wmrm rrr rr rrr rrr 
| AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

| HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 

| 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

| 

| Please send me, free, a set of lunchroom recipes. 
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Marie Gifford, Director, 


Armour Consumer Service 


EQUIPMENT FOR PASTRY-MAKING 


There are three parts to pastry-making: equipment, in- 


gredients and technique. Each is very important to the 


success of your pie. First, let’s look at equipment. 

1. Use a mixing bowl large enough to avoid spilling and 
convenient to grasp. 

2. For small amounts, use a 1 cup sifter. For larger 
amounts, a larger sifter. 

3. Use a measuring cup and measuring spoons, with a 
knife to level the measure. Accuracy is important! 

4. Use a pastry blender to mix lard into flour. This cuts 


fat in small pieces without mashing it into flour. 


5. A pastry canvas (canvas square about 18 or 20 inches) 
and stocking for rolling pin make it easier to roll pastry 
without sticking and without excess flour. 


6. Pie plates may be tin, aluminum, or glass. 9-inch pans 
are correct size for recipes in the Study Guide. 


Hons th eay wa Remo 


Would you like a wonderfully easy way to teach your students how to 
make perfect pie crust in 5 minutes? Then get them each a copy of 
the new Armour “Study Guide for Pie Baking,” prepared by Marie 
Gifford. Just off the press—this new Study Guide pictures and 
describes a never-fail beginner-proof technique for making the best 
pie crust you ever tasted! Here on these two pages you'll find some 
of the helpful information included in the “Study Guide for Pie 
Baking.” Order complete copies for each of your students today! 


INGREDIENTS FOR PASTRY 


There are only 4 ingredients in perfect pastry: flour, salt, 
water and shortening. The favorite type of shortening for 
pie crust is lard because it has more shortening power 
than other fats, gives richer flavor and superior flakiness. 
But all lards are not’alike! And the quality of lard can 


“make all the differerice in your pastry. Some lards, for in- 


stance, produce an undesirable mealy crust. For deliciously 
tender flaky pie-crust — you'll want to try the revolutionary 
new-Armour= ‘Pastry-Blend”’ Lard. You’Il find it gives you 
extra fine pastry for these reasons: (1) It stays fresh and 
sweet without refrigeration. (2) It is made only of carefully 
selected fats. (3) Because it’s partially hardened it can 
be kept at room temperature. Thus it blends with flour 
so quickly and evenly you need only a minimum of water. 
And the less water—the more tender the crust. 

Besides making superior pastry, you'll find this new 
Armour Star ‘‘Pastry-Blend” lard particularly good for 
light fluffy biscuits, cakes, hot yeast breads and deep 
fat frying. 
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eat ak poet PIE BAKING 


NEW ARMOUR “‘PASTRY-BLEND” LARD MEANS 5-MINUTE PIE CRUST 


INGREDIENTS FOR 
2 CRUST PIE 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
24 cup Armour Star 
“Pastry-Blend” Lard 
2. Use Armour Star “‘Pastry-Blend” Lard 


kept on handy cupboard shelf. Always keep 
it at room temperature. There is no need to 


3Y2-4 tablespoons waar 1. Measure flour without sifting. Just heap 
it lightly into cup and even the measure 
with a knife. Do not shake flour down in cup. 
Then sift once with salt to mix evenly. refrigerate it. 


5. Fit into tin, trim. Add fruit mixture. Roll 
top crust and lift onto filling by wrapping 
around rolling pin. Crimp edges, make sev- 
eral gashes in top and bake. 


4. Shape portion needed into ball, place on 
lightly floured canvas. Roll dough lightl 
from center to edges, exerting pressure with 
wrists, not elbows. 


3. Using pastry blender, cut lard into flour 
until mixture looks like coarse meal. Add 
water (measured direct from tap), and press 
dough together with knife. 


| 
| 
| 


a laa ~~ 











Red Devil’s Food Cake 


Query No. 7208: Would appreciate a 
recipe for a red devil’s food cake. A. 
Somberg, Omaha, Nebraska 


Answer: 

1% cups sifted cake flour 

1, teaspoon salt 

% cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

14 cup buttermilk 

% cup boiling water 

squares bitter chocolate, melted 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Sift flour, measure and sift three 
times with the salt. Cream the butter 
and gradually beat in the sugar. Add 
eggs that have been beaten until they 
are thick and lemon-colored. Stir in the 
buttermilk and flour alternately. Add 
the boiling water to the melted choco- 
late. Quickly stir in the soda. When 
thick, add to cake mixture with the 
vanilla. Pour into greased layer pans. 
Bake in a preheated oven for 30 to 40 
minutes at 350° F. 


Banana Rye Bread 


Query No, 7209: Will you please send 
me a good recipe for banana bread? 
M. Holman, Plainfield, N. J. 


Answer: 
cakes compressed yeast 
tablespoons lukewarm water 
tablespoon salt 

4 tablespoons sugar 
tablespoons melted shortening 

™% cups mashed ripe bananas 
(5-6 bananas) 

51% to 6 cups rye flour 


NO = wh 


Dissolve yeast in water. Mix together 
salt, sugar, shortening and bananas. Add 
half the flour and beat until smooth. 
Beat in the dissolved yeast. Add _ re- 
maining flour gradually and mix well. 
Turn dough out onto a floured board. 
Knead about 8 minutes, adding just 
enough additional rye flour to prevent 
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sticking. Place dough into a lightly 
greased bowl. Cover and let rise until 
double in bulk (about 2 hours). Turn 
out again onto floured board and knead 
lightly about 2 minutes. Shape dough 
into 2 loaves. Place into lightly greased 
bread pans (8 x 4 x 3 inches). Cover 
and let rise again until double in bulk 
(about 1 hour). Bake in a hot oven 
(425°F.) 5 to 10 minutes, or until crust 
begins to brown. Reduce temperature 
to 350°F. and bake 35 to 40 minutes 
longer, or until bread is done. Remove 
from pans. Brush top crusts with water. 
Makes 2 loaves. 


Grapefruit Pie 


Query No, 7210: A recipe for grape- 
fruit pie appeared sn the December 
1937 issue of American Cookery. I have 
lost my copy and wonder if you would 
reprint the recipe. E. Jackson, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Answer: 


2 cups grapefruit sections, peeled 
and white membrane removed 
(canned fruit may be substituted) 

14 cup grapefruit juice (extract from 
discarded membrane or core if 
fresh fruit is used) 

5 _ or 6 perfect grapefruit sections for 
top of pie 

4 tablespoons boiling water, 
salt 

32 marshmallows 
lightly toasted coconut 
9 inch pie shell 


Bake pie shell and allow it to chill 
in refrigerator. If fresh grapefruit is 
used, pare it like an apple to remove 
all of the thick white membrane as well 
as the yellow outer portion of the peel. 
Remove each section of the pulp by 
cutting close to the membrane toward 
the core and lifting it out whole and 
free of seeds or membrane. Reserve 5 
or 6 perfect sections for the top of the 
pie and the remainder cut into small 
pieces. Drain from excess juice and 


(ueries 


an 
Answers 


measure 2 cups of the cut-up sections. 
Put 4 tablespoons of water into the top 
of a double boiler and place over low 
heat. Add a few grains of salt and 
32 fresh marshmallows. With a spoon 
fold the marshmallows over and over, 
as they become warm and slightly soft- 
ened, until the marshmallows and water 
together produce a smooth, homogene- 
ous mixture that is light and fluffy. Re- 
move the pan from the stove and set it 
in a pan of ice water. As the mixture 
becomes thick, stir it from the edge of 
the pan. Add gradually as it thickens 
the 14 cup grapefruit juice. When the 
mixture has chilled until it is sufficiently 
thick to hold the pieces up through it, 
then fold in the previously measured 
and drained grapefruit. When the fill- 
ing is thick and cold, pile it lightly into 
the baked pastry shell. Decorate the 
pie with the large sections of grapefruit 
and with lightly toasted coconut mixed 
with plain untoasted coconut. Allow 
the’ pie to chill in the refrigerator until 
the last moment before serving. If it 
seems slightly tough, let it warm to 
room temperature to serve. It should 
cut smoothly and hold its shape. 


Caramel Icing 
Query No. 7211: Do you have a recipe 
for caramel icing? L. Williamson, Teha- 
chapi, California 


Answer: 
1s cup brown sugar 
1% cup water 
2 egg whites 
1 teaspoon vanilla or 
14 teaspoon lemon extract 
Make a syrup of the sugar and water 
and cook to the soft-ball stage (238° F.). 
Remove from the fire and cool while 
the egg whites are beaten, then pour 
the syrup in a thin stream onto the stiff 
whites, beating the mixture constantly 
until thick enough to spread. Add the 
flavoring. 
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CHOCOLATE 
RECIPE BOOK 
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I 16 SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE SPECIALS 
FROM NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 
| 
" " Cookies —Cakes— Pies—Puddings—Ice Cream and a 
selection of the famous Nestle’s “QUICKIES.” You'll want 
! a quantity of these for your students. Write for your 
ty 
| copies to Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson St., 
} New York 13, N. Y.... or use magazine coupon page. 
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| The Greatest TASTE in Chocolate 
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What's Going On in Foods 





College, Metropolitan Research 

Unit, have perfected a “survival” 
diet of 900 calories per day which might 
be necessary in the event of an atomic 
war. Not designed to whet the ap- 
petite, the diet consists of small bis- 
cuits composed of egg protein, twenty- 
five per cent; fat, thirty per cent; starch 
or carbohydrate, forty-five per cent. 

Over a period of three years of re- 
search fifty experimental diets were 
tried and discarded. Then it was dis- 
covered that subjects could get along 
in excellent health on a 900 calorie 
daily diet, one-third of what is normally 
considered an adequate daily caloric in- 
take. In the experiment sixteen men 
were fed the biscuits four times a day, 
consuming in all about one-third of a 
pound. This was accompanied by 
three glasses of water. 

The first four or five days of the ex- 
periment the men were hungry but after 
that they grew accustomed to their 
meager diet, played ping pong and 
walked about the ward. They were in 
relatively good clinical condition and 
their morale was high when the experi- 
ments were completed. The report of 
the experiment emphasized that neither 
the weight of the diet nor the caloric 
content was so important as the fat, 
protein and starch components. 


Veotege at New York Medical 


Cocoa—a Costly Item 

“What this country needs is a good 
five-cent chocolate bar” may not be the 
1948 presidential candidate’s slogan— 
but it would certainly be appropriate! 
Cocoa prices have skyrocketed and 
candy manufacturers are tearing their 
hair and casting black looks at Brazil 
and British West Africa, the two main 
sources of the cocoa bean. It is because 
of monopolistic marketing in those re- 
gions that United States’ chocolate men 
are forced to pay 900 per cent more for 
chocolate than they did before the war. 

One price-comparing manufacturer 
put the facts this way: “If other prices 
had kept pace with cocoa in percentage 
gains since 1939, wheat would now be 
worth $10 a bushel, butter $3.20 a 
pound, eggs $3.20 a dozen and round 
steak $3.60 a pound.” 


Packaging Promotes Popularity 

As a result of prepackaging and self- 
service selling of kidneys, tripe, ox-tails, 
brains and other less popular cuts of 
meat, a definite increase in their sale 
has been noted by Harry Heiligman, 
manager of the London Terrace Super 
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Market in New York City. Packaging 
makes these meats more attractive, and 
besides, says Mr. Heiligman, people can 
browse around and pick up meats they 
wouldn’t ask for at a regular counter. 

At the London Terrace Market the 
meat is cut and trimmed, wrapped, heat 
sealed, labeled, weighed and priced. All 
kinds of materials are being tried as 
no ready-made packages as yet have 
been developed. 


No Washday for Rice 
People who insist upon washing the 
rice they buy in packages before using 
it do not realize that they are washing 
off vitamin values. Packaged rice is 
clean rice, reports the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and washing it wastes 
not only time but nutritive value. 
Brown rice loses about ten per cent 
of its thiamine when washed through 
five rapid changes of water. Partially 
polished rice loses about twenty per 
cent of its thiamine through washing 
and cooking. Washing off the pow- 
dery rice polish which clings to the 
grains probably accounts for much of 
this loss. 


Coconut Is On Its Way 

Coconut connoisseurs will be delight- 
ed to learn that coconut production 
on a large scale has been started again 
in the Philippines. The plantations 
are almost back to pre-war conditions. 
To facilitate production even further 
the Franklin Baker Division of Gen- 
eral Foods recently completed construc- 
tion of a new, modern three million dol- 
lar plant near the shores of Laguna 
de Bay, not far from Manila. 

At the new plant the coconut has 
its shell removed, rough brown skin 
shaved off and the white meat split in 
half before being washed. Next the 
product is carefully inspected, shredded, 
dried and sifted. The finished product 
is clean and fluffy. In this form it is 
packed in one-hundred pound paper 
bags and sealed, ready for shipment 
to the United States. 


Potato Habits Change 

Potatoes are “not what they used to 
be” in the American dietary according 
to the Department of Agriculture. On 
an average, Americans eat fewer pota- 
toes per capita than they did years ago. 
Reasons for the decrease are: more 
fresh vegetables are eaten than former- 
ly; the vogue for slenderness and the 
notion that potatoes are starchy, hence 
fattening, cause many to eat fewer of 


By Evelyn Platt 


them; labor-saving devices seem to have 
reduced the need for energy foods. 

Potato growers are not alarmed, how- 
ever. Fhe same size crop can still be 
planted each year for the country’s pop- 
ulation is constantly increasing. In ad- 
dition, new uses are being found for 
potatoes all the time. Bearing these 
factors in mind, USDA experts predict 
that ideal crop size may be somewhat 
larger in years to come. 


Heard? 
Have 


You 





* * « that vitaminized eggs are on the 
way? By varying the hen’s diet an Iowa 
experimenter claims that vitamin D 
content of the eggs can be increased 
from 75 units to over 200. Eventually, 
he believes, poultry men may be able to 
guarantee that their eggs have a vitamin 
D content of 400 units. 

. . that frosting is now available in 
the form of a prepared mix? Called 
Q-T, this frosting is featured in vanilla. 
chocolate and strawberry flavors. It’s 
a product of Taylor-Reed Corporation, 
Glenbrook, Connecticut. 

.. . that a new ginger mix is on the 
market called Ginger Cake? General 
Mills developed the product which is 
light and tender in texture—the reason 
it is called cake instead of bread. 

+ ¢ ¢ that frozen waffles in five flavors 
are now to be had at frozen food out- 
lets? A package holds six waffles and 
sells for about 29 cents. 

* ¢ « that “mechanical clerks” have dis- 
pensed five-hundred million dollars 
worth of goods this year? The latest 
coin-operated vending machine is the 
Fruit-O-Matic. 

¢ © © that a great deal more prepared 
mustard is used on foods now than be- 
fore the war? Farmers earned 3-1/3 mil- 
lion dollars for their 43-million pound 
mustard seed crop last year. Before the 
war they received less than half a mil- 
lion dollars for the crop. 

¢ ¢ ¢ that Gerber Products Company, 
manufacturers of baby foods, and Ar- 
mour and Company, well-known meat 
packing concern, have combined talents 
and are making a strained and chopped 
meat line for babies? It is expected to 
be in distribution early in 1948. 
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A Summertime Study project 
for your classes right now | 


Get these two folders on the modern canning of corn and peas 
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“WE DEVELOPED THIS SPECIAL BREED WITH 
SLENDER COB AND TALLER KERNELS.” 





“ONLY SOFT WATER IS USED 
TO WASH THE PEAS. HARD 
WATER TOUGHENS THE SKINS.” 


There’s a lot that home economics students can learn in a 
modern vegetable cannery. But most canneries are operated 
when schools are not in session. 


Here are two picturized folders that enable your students 
to take a trip through a modern cannery without leaving 
their seats. 
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USE COUPON ON 
PAGE 224 FOR 
YOUR FREE COPIES... 


/ enough for all your 
/  students—extra cop- 
/ ies to take home, too. 


They tell about the breeding and growing of better vege- 
tables ... how speed in harvest and packing protects vitamin 
values . . . how new processes pre-select the highest quality 
vegetables for canning . . . food values and correct methods 
of preparation. (Study suggestions are. included.) Size of 
folders, 8 Y2 x 11 inches, printed in two colors, hole-punched 
for binders. 











New color and sound movie—27 minutes—Requests now accepted 
for fall showing of “From Good Earth to Good Tables.” Pictures 
science of pea and corn breeding, growing, harvesting and can- 
ning. Prints available for classroom teaching. For details write 
Minnesota Valley Canning Company, Le Sueur, Minnesota, or Mod- 
ern Talking Pictures, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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Lenten Breads 


(Continued from page 183) 


slightly, place close together on a 
greased baking pan, cover and let rise 
until very light, then brush over with 
beaten egg and form a cross on top of 
each bun by pressing with the back of 
a knife or scoring with scissors. Bake 
15-20 minutes in a moderate oven, 350- 
375° F. The buns may be frosted after 
baking with a plain sugar and water 
frosting or dusted thickly with powdered 
sugar. 


Good as they are, Hot Cross Buns are 
only one of the triad of breads or cakes 
dedicated to the Lenten and Easter 
season. There is the Mid-Lent or Sim- 
nel Cake which the young people took 
home with them on Mid-Lent or Moth- 
ering Sunday when they went from 
farm and countryside to visit their par- 
ents. Have you ever heard: 

I'll to thee a Simnel bring 

*Gainst thou go’st a mothering, 

So that when she blesseth thee, 

Half that blessing thou’ll give me 


Simnel Cake is really a fruit cake 
made extra rich by the addition of al- 
mond paste spread in a layer in the 
center of the batter. The story goes 
that it was first made by two old folk 
who after a bitter argument as to wheth- 
er it should be steamed as a pudding 
or baked as a cake compromised by first 
steaming and then baking. Incidentally, 
his name was Simon, her’s was Ellen, 
hence Sim—nel Cake which is made as 
follows: 


Simnel Cake 


cup butter or margarine 
1 cup brown sugar 
3 eggs 
Grated rind 1 orange 
4 cup orange juice 
22/3 cups sifted flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon mixed spices 
1 cup halved seeded raisins 
4 cup currants 
\% cup shredded citron 
1%4 pound almond paste 


_ 


Cream fat until very light, gradually 
adding sugar. Then add eggs, one at a 
time, beating well after each addition. 
Add also the orange rind and juice, 
then the sifted dry ingredients alter- 
nately with the fruit. Beat all very thor- 
oughly, turn half the batter into a well- 
greased loaf pan and spread with the 
almond paste, top with remaining bat- 
ter and either bake in a slow oven, 
325-350° F., for two hours, or, true to 
tradition, steam for one hour, then bake 
one hour in a slow oven. 


Now we come to Easter. Throughout 
the ages, eggs have figured prominently 
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in legend and history, especially at the 
Easter season of the Christian year. The 
custom of giving eggs at Easter finds its 
origin in the theology and philosophy 
of the Egyptians, Persians, Greeks and 
Romans. To all of these people the egg 
was the emblem of the universe, the 
work of a supreme divinity. One writer 
speaks of the Easter egg as the symbol 
of the rising from the grave, just as the 
chick, entombed in its shell, is in due 
time brought to life. 

Still another writer credits the popu- 
larity of eggs at Easter to the fourth 
century when the Church forbade the 
use of eggs in Lent. The hens, in bliss- 
ful ignoranoe of the edict, went on lay- 
ing, with the result that eggs accumu- 
lated to such an extent that ways and 
means had to be devised for using them. 
Many were hard-cooked, dyed in_bril- 
liant colors and given to the children as 
playthings after Lent. Certain it is that 
to modern youth Easter would not be 
Easter without eggs for breakfast, for 
an Easter egg hunt or for egg-rolling 
festivities similar to that given for 
Washington children on the White 
House lawn. 

We are fortunate in being able to 
give you an authentic Italian Easter Egg 
Bread, and here it is: 


Italian Easter Egg Bread 
2 yeast cakes 
14 cup lukewarm top milk 
2 tablespoons sugar 
2% cups sifted flour 
34 teaspoon salt 
2/3 cup butter or margarine 
3 beaten egg yolks 
4 whole raw eggs in shells 


Crumble yeast into milk, adding one 
teaspoon of sugar; let stand ten min- 
utes. Meanwhile sift together flour, salt 





and remaining sugar, and cut in butter 
or margarine, as for pasiry. Combine 
egg yolks and yeast mixture and use to 
moisten dry ingredients. 

Turn onto floured board, roll thin, 
fold together in three even layers as 
you'd fold a sheet of paper to go into 
an envelope. Roll a second time, fold 
again, then roll and fold for the third 
time. Set over a pan of warm, not hot, 
water; cover and let rise for one hour. 
Then roll to fit a shallow, round baking 
pan, first setting aside a small piece of 
dough for later use. 

Press the four raw eggs in shells, 
broad end down, at equidistant points 
into the dough. Roll reserved dough 
thin, cut into two long narrow strips 
and arrange the strips over the tops of 
the eggs, crisscross fashion, pressing ends 
firmly into the dough below to anchor 
the eggs. Bake in moderate oven, 350- 
375° F., about three-quarters of an hour, 
brushing surface of dough with beaten 
egg toward end of baking to give a rich 
glossy color. 


Finally, for Easter morning breakfast 
there can be nothing better than a loaf 
of delicate Easter Bread made by the 
following recipe: 


Easter Bread 

2% cups milk 

1 teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 
2 yeast cakes 
3 cups sifted bread flour 
4 egg yolks 
4 cup melted shortening 


Scald milk, add salt and half the 
sugar, then cool to lukewarm. Crumble 
yeast in and stir until dissolved. Now 
add 3 cups of flour, beat thoroughly, 
cover and allow mixture to rise until 
doubled in bulk. Beat egg yolks with 
remaining sugar, except for a table- 
spoonful set aside to brush over tops of 
loaves before baking, and add remainder 
to raised sponge with melted shortening 
and enough additional flour to make 
a dough. Knead thoroughly, cover and 
again let rise until doubled in bulk. 
Form into two loaves, place in greased 
bread pans and when again doubled in 
bulk brush with the reserved egg and 
sugar. Bake about one hour in moder- 
ate oven, 375° F. 


If any of the Easter Bread is left over 
—not a likely possibility with this de- 
licious loaf—toast and butter it for the 
next day’s breakfast. It will be just as 
welcome then as at its first appearance. 


— Definition — 


Horse sense is the product 
of stable thinking. 
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TELL YOUR BOSS HOW GOOD IT IS FOR THE BUDGET! 


Get Him to Investigate the Westinghouse 
5-Year Appliance Replacement Plan! 


Is your Home Economics laboratory inadequate—sadly 
out of date? Then tell your boss these advantages of 
the Westinghouse 5-Year appliance replacement plan! 


e YOU GET NEW APPLIANCES EACH YEAR FOR 
5 YEARS FOR THE ONE SPECIAL LOW PRICE 
OF THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT. Students 
always work with newest equipment of the quality 
required to withstand hard service. 


e THE PLAN OFFERS EASIER TEACHING ... not 
only through up-to-date equipment but also by 
means of practical teaching aids which are offered 
with the appliances. 

e A COMPLETE GROUP OF MAJOR APPLIANCES 
... everything you need in your laboratory .. . is 
available on one simple contract from one source. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
See coupon section 
OR 
SEE YOUR WESTINGHOUSE DISTRIBUTOR 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





LIGHTLY higher prices in textiles 

are looming ahead. Fabric manu- 

facturers admitted to this condi- 
tion at several textile gatherings in the 
past month. Blame is being laid to raw 
material and labor costs. Studies are un- 
der way for voluntary price reductions 
under the new anti-inflation law, but 
there is much doubt concerning success- 
ful enforcement. Agreement on a vol- 
untary plan would be similar to the 
one that existed in NRA days. Since 
that experience was filled with wrang- 
ling and disagreements there is little 
hope that a reasonable plan would 
come out of a similar program at this 
time. If the textile industry is given 
the task to write the anti-inflationary 
controls the predictions are that the 
wartime system of MAP, Maximum 
Average Price Plan, may be revived. 
Under that ruling, you may remember, 
textile manufacturers were required to 
set aside a certain portion of their out- 
put to stores selling low priced fabrics 
and firms making low priced clothing. 


Spring Woolens 


Woolens for spring are keeping pace 
with the accepted “look” in fashion. 
Fabric collections offer a wide variety 
of textures, designs and weights. Com- 
panion fabrics are very prominent. 
Supple worsteds which are available in 
both solid colors and wide stripes are 
being offered for suit and coat ensem- 
bles. Among the tweeds appearing 
for spring are English featherweights 
of clever wicker designs in delicate pas- 
tel colorings. Heavy tweeds in soft tex- 
tures, but daring patterns, are also be- 
ing offered in striking color combina- 
tions. 


About Nylon 


Wool yarn with a nylon core is now 
being made by a London firm. It 
has been designed especially for chil- 
dren’s wear and sportswear because of 
its hard-wearing qualities. The weaver 
claims it is four times stronger than 
woolen fabrics of a similar weight and 
is less liable to shrink. It is made in 
weights from 114 to 7 ounces. Fine 
wool yarns are spun around a very fine 
nylon core to make this cloth which can 
be printed, dyed and processed like 
wool. 

Nylon yarn is not content to rest on 
previous laurels. Besides the new fab- 
rics being developed of this twentieth 
century fiber, an elastic nylon yarn 
for both knitting and weaving has re- 
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cently been made. Mechanical and 
chemical processes give individual ny- 
lon filaments a coiled appearance that 
adds effectively to their elasticity. It is 
claimed that the elastic quality of this 
yarn, labeled Rekoylon, is not affected 
by washing. 


Sources of Inspiration 


Museums are showing a wealth of 
glowing and inspirational textile ma- 
terial. Two current exhibits that New 
York City offers residents and _ visitors 
alike are costume and fabric displays. 
At the Costume Institute of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is an exhibit 
of costumes of the Eastern World enti- 
tled “From Casablanca to Calcutta.” 
Twenty-one manufacturers contributed 
fabrics especially designed for this ex- 
hibit. An array of nearly eighty tex- 
tiles in every price range, from elaborate 
brocades to printed cottons, is shown 
with the objects whose designs supply 
the inspiration. 

At the Scalamandre Museum of Tex- 
tiles an exhibit of modern texture fab- 
rics featuring revolutionary designs is 
to be seen. The display shows the in- 
fluence of the machine age in design, 
texture and color. Previously some de- 
signers of modern weaves limited them- 
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One of the textured fabrics on dis- 
play at the Scalamandre Museum 
of Textiles was designed by seven- 
teen-year-old Gino Scalamandre. A 
diagonal herringbone effect breaks 
the regularity of the Grecian motif. 
The material is woven with ivory 
silk warps and the filler is of chen- 
ille and cotton novelty yarns in 
shades of cinnamon and emerald 


By Rajean M. Codish 


selves to herringbone, undulating lines 
and stylized flowers. This collection 
introduces more geometric figures, ver- 
tical and diagonal lines. Diagrams of 
sound waves and of modern efficiency 
equipment gave the famous designer, 
Franco Scalamandre, his ideas for the 
creation of this collection of cloths. 
Just as interesting to note, too, are the 
exquisite braids and tassels which have 
been made to complement the fabrics 
for upholstery and drapery use. 


A Best Seller 


Silks are once again among the “best 
sellers” in fabrics today. Prints and 
shantungs are leading in popularity 
with crepes and satins among the run- 
ners up. Spun silk noil crash is also 
among the type selling well. Fabrics 
of this fiber are now more reasonably 
priced and since they represent good 
and lasting quality the demand for 
them will continue high. Only small 
supplies are evident because though 
there is a very heavy stock pile of raw 
silk very few looms are at work weav- 
ing this fiber. Reports on the purchase 
of fabric show that twenty-five per cent 
more cloth must go into a dress to carry 
the new look. As a result women are 
buying more yardage per dress length— 
41% to 6 yards to last year’s 314 to 4. 


Return Engagements 


. . . Good satin backed mossy crepe is a 
friend of many fabric quality conscious 
sewers. It is again appearing for spring 
and early summer ensembles with a 
velvety mossy effect with a suggestion 
of jersey texture. 

. . . Revival of surahs and changeable 
taffetas are very noticeable in the fab- 
ric trade. Both silk and rayon surahs 
in small dot patterns will be everywhere 
this spring. Taffetas, admitting to 
either silk or rayon content, will be 
seen in a number and variety of de- 
signs of changeable weaves. 

. . . Recently arrived from Switzerland 
are bolts of fine cobwebby cottons. 
These consist of organdies, dimities and 
marquisettes that are specimens of pe! 
fection in fabric, and perfection in de- 
tail. Flowers outlined in tiny stitches, 
lilies of cut-out work, raised embroidery, 
and bands of satin stitched dots and eye- 
let embroidery adorn these fine fabrics 
which may be found in better yard 
goods departments. 
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Everywhere they've been used— 


teachers enthusiastically praise 


“I felt that it was an excellent way to introduce clothing construction to 


a group’ —Albany, New York. 


“Congratulations for a forward step in education” —Portland, Maine. 


“I felt that the records are a great step in education” —Atlantic City, N. J. 


“I heartily favor this method of presenting new material to my classes” — 


Columbus, Ohio. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR MORE STIMULATING AND ENTERTAINING CLASSROOM SESSIONS! 


There are twelve projects in all. Each consists of a phonograph record of drama- 
tized dialogue to be played in the classroom, a printed teaching plan for the in- 
structor, plus individual lesson sheets for the pupils. Nime projects are concerned 
with how to make specific articles, the other three contain information on textiles 


and care of fabrics. Subjects of lessons appear on order blank below. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge the Celanese 


Date 





classroom use. I agree to furnish you with a report of their 





Recorded Fabric and Clothing Projects checked below, to use and to return the recordings in good condition within 
be received by me ten days before the date scheduled for seven days after classroom use, prepaying the return postage. 


Fill in date to be used (allow 30 days for shipment) 





















































1. [] Gibson Girl Skirt 7. (] Luncheon Set 

2. [] Tie-On Blouse 8. [] Fabric and Clothing Care 

3. [] Textile Fibers 9. [] Corded Initials 

4. (] Laundry Bag 10. (_] Gibson Girl Petticoat 

5. [] Good Grooming Cape 11. [ Party Apron 

6. (] Handkerchief Case 12. [] Synthetic Textiles 

Name Number of student instruction sheets 
needed for each project 

School 

City Zone_ State 
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Clothing Courses Illustrate 


“Functional Approach” 


HE Clothing Department of  Ste- 

phens College at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, includes courses in  Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate Clothing, Ad- 
vanced Dressmaking, ‘Tailoring, Ad- 
vanced Clothing Problems, Children’s 
Clothing, Millinery, and Textiles. But 
the department cannot be adequately 
described by the enumeration of 
courses. Much more significant than 
any battery of courses is the point of 
view from which the courses are taught. 

Clothing classes at Stephens are not 
the usual routine classes in sewing, be- 
ginning with the traditional dickey, 
blouse, or apron and __ proceeding 
through a series of prescribed sewing 
problems. Each girl begins at the point 
of need. Her first project may be a 
simple skirt, if that is what she wants 
or needs—or she may begin with a blouse 
or a dress. In other words, the project 
she chooses is determined by her ward- 
robe needs and her clothing interests. 
Instruction is highly individualized and 
students go forward according to their 
own speed and ability. Technical con- 
struction processes are watched closely 
as the work progresses. Making but- 
ton holes, plackets, sieeves, and other 
basic techniques, are taught when they 
are needed as a part of the total con- 
struction job. The time to teach a 


particular technique is when the tech- 
nique is ready to be applied. This 
principle of functionalism keeps interest 
high and accelerates learning. 

The department objective also in- 
cludes adaptation of clothing styles and 
materials to individual requirement. 
Through expert counseling, students 
learn to “make the most” of their po- 
tential personal appearance through 
choice of style, design, materials, color, 
etc. The staff instructors are selected 
with a view to their ability to give this 
type of service. Their background of 
training and experience includes not 
only the vocational home economics 
preparation, but also the broader disci- 
plines and understandings in related 
arts, in psychology and human. rela- 
tions, in personal appearance and de- 
sign. 

Provision is made for the awarding 
of certificates of competence in clothing 
construction. The qualifications of 
each applicant are carefully considered 
and musi include, in addition to pro- 
ficiency in construction, evidences of 
genuine interest in clothing problems, 
imagination, taste, personal adjustment, 
and general outstanding’ ability. 

The clothing courses at Stephens are 
elective rather than required, but their 
popularity is attested by the fact that 


last year they enrolled 744 students 
out of a total enrollment of approxi- 
mately 2,200. 


The Dressmaking Shop 


The Stephens College Dressmaking 
Shop, according to Ruth Adams, head 
of the clothing department, is the 
“nucleus of the clothing program.” Ac- 
tual shop practice is followed. ‘Teacher 
and student come to the shop together 
to select patterns and materials from 
the wide variety which is always avail- 
able. They may “shop around,” as 
they would say in any department store, 
for the best values for the money which 
they expect to spend. Thus the shop 
provides excellent “consumer experi- 
ence.” 

The head of the clothing department, 
who also supervises the Dressmaking 
Shop, is trained in the supervision of 
clothing, in merchandising and_ trade 
methods, and in clothing construction. 
The shop is staffed with full-time dress- 
makers, who are assisted by a number 
of certification students. These stu- 
dents, by working with expert tech- 
nicians, gain valuable apprentice ex- 
perience. Students who visit the shop 
to select materials or have garments 
made receive expert counseling with 
respect to their particular problems. 
Here, as in the clothing classes, the 
work hinges upon the girl’s individual 
need, which supplies added _ incentive 
for both teacher and student. 

Reprinted from the 
Stephens College News Reporter 





Easter Style Show 


(Continued from page 171) 


lull between models. Each girl should 

remain on the stage long enough fon 

the audience to get a good look at the 
garment she is modeling. 

Mrs. ‘TOWNSEND: Yes, those are nice. 
Now could we see some dressier 
clothes for Mary? She will go to 
college next year and we are inter- 
ested in dresses, suits and formals 
that she can wear now and in col- 
lege, too. 

SALESWoMAN: Oh, that will be grand 
for you, Mary. I have some beauti- 
ful clothes that I know you're going 
to like. 

Girls from the second and third year 
classes model their dresses. The sales- 
woman makes comments about each 
model and the two daughters exclaim 
over the clothes and jump up to feel 
the fabrics. After all the dresses have 
been modeled, the saleswoman turns to 
the mother. 
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SALESWOMAN: I will be glad to have 
your daughters try on any of these. 
We can alter them if necessary and 
you may expect them within a week. 

Mrs. Townsenb: Oh, no, we don’t want 
to buy ready-made dresses. It is 
much more inexpensive to make 
them. And both of my girls are tak- 
ing homemaking in high school. I 
just wanted to get an idea of what 
was being worn. ‘Thank you for 
showing these lovely dresses to us. 
As the mother and daughters leave 

the store the startled saleswoman faints 

into a chair. 


—Curtain— 


Easter Parade 


While the girls prepared to serve 
the ice cream and cake eight girls came 
on the stage modeling the latest in hats. 
These they made from paper plates, 
pie pans, cans and cardboard pieces 
for bases and decorated with crepe 
paper, turkey feathers, flowers, scarfs, 
ribbons. etc. The resulting concoctions 


were gay and colorful and the audience 
enjoyed the millinery review immensely. 
The girls sang Easter Parade, then 
walked among the audience to show 
the hats at closer range. 


Hall Display 


In the hall we arranged a table con- 
taining clothing accessories and other 
items the girls had made. These in- 
cluded stuffed toys for children, lapel 
pins, small handbags and decorated 
notepaper. Most of these items were 
made either as a homemaking club ac- 
tivity or as special projects. We labeled 
each one with the approximate cost 
and the owner’s name. 

It was fun to plan our Easter Style 
Show, more fun to give it. The parents 
enjoyed the show which stimulated their 
interest in the homemaking program. 
The sale of refreshments put a sub- 
stantial sum in our treasury, and the 
timid girls gained a great deal of con- 
fidence from participating in the group 
fashion showing. 
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“Oh, Miss Blair - this 
tipper doesnt fit /” 


What a needless waste of time—when a student 
arrives in class with the wrong zipper. binding 
that doesn’t match, thread that’s too coarse 





or too fine. 

End the problem once and for all—by telling 
your students about the notion counter at the 
SINGER SEWING CENTER! It has every sewing 
supply they'll need. And they can’t go wrong 
for there’s always an expert salesperson on hand 
to help them with their selection. 


“I still don't see how 
the sleeves go in /” 


Let a SINGER Sewing Guide do the “re- 
peat” explanations for you! 

It covers everything from adjusting pat- 
terns to setting sleeves. The girl who’s 
slow to grasp an idea can study the dia- 








grams at her own speed—while you're free 
to help the rest of the class. 





} 

Home Dressmaking and Home Deco- 
rating Guides (available at your SINGER 
} SEWING CENTER) are only 15¢ each in lots of a 

dozen or more. Helpful manuals, wall charts, and 
) practice charts can be obtained free from the Edu- 


cational Department (address at lower right). 


| “The lines are good, but 
this dress needs something./” 


It’s a proud moment when a dress reaches tke final 
“try-on”’ stage. It fits well. It’s well made. All it 


nen 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
New SINGER Sewing Machines and 
guaranteed SINGER repairs are avail- 
able only through SINGER SEWING 
CENTERS, identified by the red “*S”’ 
on the window, and never through 
department stores or other outlets. 
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a a Let SINGER help you 





" SINGER 


There’s One Near Your School 






needs is some little extra touch to snap it up. 
And that’s where the SINGER SEWING CENTER 
comes in handy! 

SINGER experts will cover buttons, make 
belts to match. Put in professional buttonholes. 
Do picoting, hemstitching—all sorts of fancy 
finishing-up. All at prices so reasonable they 


won't unbalance even a “‘teener’s”” budget! 


“How can I ever make 
up the work I missed?” 


A few Teen-age Lessons at the SINGER 
SEWING CENTER will turn the trick. 
They'll help the girl who’s been on the 
absent list to catch up quickly, surely. 
And they'll save you from long after-school 
sessions. 


For the girl who’s really a whiz on a 
D d 





machine—wants to go further than your 
school course permits—there are wonderful dress- 
making and decorating classes at the SINGER 
SEWING CENTER. Convenient hours, Saturday and 
after school. Special rates for the 12-to-17 crowd. 


How are your machines standing up? 
Good idea to see that your ‘‘old-faithful”’ SINGER* Machines 
get a checkup at pretty regular intervals. Just call your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER—and an expert serviceman will be 
on his way. 

If you'll soon be needing new 
machines ask your SINGER SEW- 
ING CENTER for details on the 
latest classroom models—and on 
the special discount plan for 
schools. Or write direct to Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, Edu- 
cational Department, 149 Broad- 


way, New York 6, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
PHE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


SEWING CENTERS 


Copyright, U. S. A., 1947, 1948, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING ©O) Al rights reserved for all countries, 
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What's Going On in the Home 





to Your Iron Month” but we’re 

naming it such and hope we'll 
recruit a host of followers. Once a 
tedious and drudgery-laden chore, iron- 
ing is now one of the most pleasant 
household tasks. This change in its 
status is due, of course, to the wonder- 
ful improvements in ironing equipment 
—both in hand irons and machine 
ironers. 

The best way to celebrate this month 
devoted to fond thoughts of the iron 
and ironing machine is to review once 
again their proper care. The hand 
iron needs its ironing surface kept clean 
of starch. Rub it with beeswax from 
time to time to remove starch and to 
keep it smooth. On the ironer where 
roll padding has packed, the diameter 
of the roll is reduced and_ proper 
ironer pressure is lost. Clothes slip and 
fail to feed the way they should. This 
condition may be avoided by once a 
month removing the outside cover and 
flufing the roll padding. 

The shoe (ironing surface) of the 
ironer must be kept clean at all times. 
Starch can be removed with a dampened 
cloth. If this is not done regularly, 
starch will iron off on fabrics giving 
them a _ scorched appearance. Any 
ordinary kitchen cleanser can be used 
on the shoe. Running wax paper oc- 
casionally through the ironer is effec- 
tive in waxing the shoe. 

It takes a little time to give thought- 
ful care to the iron or ironer, but the 
hours and labor the appliances save, 
makes these minutes seem infinitesimal. 


Me x is not officially “Be Kind 


Meat Gets the Needle 


A new larding and seasoning needle 
for meat roasts has been developed. 





Ingenious clothes dryer by Trilmont 
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The recess of the stainless steel needle 
is filled with a mixture of lard and 
seasoning. The sharp point of the 
needle is then jabbed into the roast, 
a small metal stop is inserted into the 
hollow channel of the needle outside 
the meat and the needle is withdrawn, 
leaving the larding and seasoning in- 
gredients inside the meat. The Meat 
Seasoning & Tenderizing Company of 
East Orange, New Jersey, manufactur- 
ers of the Tendalarda needle, say 
shrinkage of the meat is eliminated and 
a tastier, moister roast results when their 
new device is used. 





Pressure in the Double Boiler 


A new addition to the array of pres- 
sure cooking equipment now available 
is a pressure double boiler. Made of 
aluminum in 4-quart capacity, the cook- 
er has a simple, easily adjusted valve 
on the side of the cooker which controls 
pressure. Cover knob, clamping band 
knobs and body handles are made of 
heat-resistant Bakelite. The boiler is a 
product of Burpee Can Sealer Com- 
pany, Barrington, Illinois. 

The new utensil has many sides to its 
character. It’s a pressure cooker—low 
and squatty—with large bottom area 
ideal for cooking less tender meat cuts. 
It’s a Dutch Oven providing soft gentle 
heat for foods that are better prepared 
by long, slow cooking. It’s a double 
boiler that is extra-large. It is a buffet 
utensil for quantity one-dish meals that 
must be kept hot. It’s a practical jam 
and marmalade kettle. It’s a candy 
kettle with gentle heat that makes stir- 
ring unnecessary. In fact, it’s a handy 
accessory to any kitchen. 


Sugar-Coated Furniture 


Contemplating a furniture purchase 
in the near future? If so, you'll want 
to investigate the sugar-coated variety 
to be available in about six months. A 
new product known as allyl sucrose has 
been developed from sugar by chemists 
at the Eastern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This new substance, used as a 


By Evelyn Platt 


finish for interior surfaces, will with- 
stand marking by water, heat, alcohol, 
acids and grease. 

Allyl sucrose is a heavy, light yellow 
liquid that can be dissolved in many 
different liquids. Exposure to air or 
oxygen and heat gradually hardens it 
and makes it insoluble so that it can 
withstand immersion in hot oil and is 
not affected by heat up to 400° F. It 
has a high gloss when used as a coating 
or finish and is extremely hard, yet flexi- 
ble enough for use on wood. Because 
it is transparent, it may even be used 
to coat glass. : 

Chemists are now making tests to de- 
termine whether this substance will also 
be suitable for finishing kitchen and 
bathroom surfaces. Abrasion tests must 
be made to see how it will stand up 
under the usual wear and friction kitch- 
en fixtures receive. 


Plastic Egg-Cracker 


Life is getting simpler all the time. 
Now you can eat your morning soft- 
boiled egg piping hot without touching 
the shell or burning your fingers. The 
new product making this feat possible 
is an egg-cracker consisting of a pincher 
and cutter. The egg is placed in the 
pincher half and gripped by squeezing 
the sharp-pointed metal strips against 
the shell. The cutter half is placed over 
the other end and the broad cutting 
edges are easily scooped out of the 
Tenite plastic holders. (See picture.) 


Have 
You 


Heard? 





¢ ¢ ¢ that glass is now being used to 
make lamp shades? A _ beautifully-tex- 
tured material called Glastron in deli- 
cate pastel colors is being made into 
durable, washable and fire-resistant lamp 
shades. 

* ¢ * that you can buy a collapsible 
clothes dryer complete with heater for 
drying clothes on rainy days? Made of 
steel, the dryer provides the equal of 
forty-two feet of clothes line. Trilmont 
Products Co., 24th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania, is the 
manufacturer. 
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Bright future for light woodwork... 
a helpful project for your young homemakers 


MORE AND MORE the trend is to light-colored woodwork. So 
any hints you can give your young homemakers on how 
to keep light woodwork clean easily will be more than 
appreciated when they have homes of their own. 

To help young people enjoy their attractive light wood- 
work, the makers of Johnson’s Wax recently developed a 
new-type wax polish. Perhaps you’ve heard about it... 
Johnson’s Cream Wax. Cream Wax is a creamy white 
liquid that contains — in addition to wax — several cleans- 
ing ingredients. 

Demonstration of Johnson’s Cream Wax on light- 


colored woodwork that is spotted and marred with dirt and 
fingerprints quickly reveals its wonderful cleaning power. 
Right away the surface is spotless. Then when Cream Wax 
is buffed lightly, it leaves a beautiful, satin-smooth wax 
luster...so easy to seep sparkling-clean. 

Cream Wax is perfect for furniture,too. It cleans thoroughly 
..+ leaves the surface glowing with wax-polished beauty. 
We think you’ll agree that Johnson’s Cream Wax fills a 
real need. It’s a big improvement on soap and water methods 
of cleaning woodwork and furniture . . . and so much better 
than harsh cleansers that may harm smooth surfaces. 


tered trademark, 





section. 





S$. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 








FREE! “Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care and Conservation by the 
Modern Wax Method”... specially designed, helpful booklet for use in 
your classrooms. Send the coupon on page 223 for your FREE copy. 


Popular Movie Available also. ‘Beauty for Keeps,” a dramatic sound 
film for classroom showing. Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16 mm. sound. 
Write for FREE showing dates for your school. See page 223, coupon 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. PH--38 Racine, Wisconsin 





JOHNSON’S WAX 
Paste, Liquid, Cream 
Johnson’s Self Polishing Glo-Coat 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 152) 
present high level of training and 
service.” 

The American Dietetic Association is 
composed of over 8000 professional 
dietitians. In recent years, dietitians 
have been employed not only by hos- 
pitals but also in school lunch _ pro- 
grams, college and university food serv- 
ice units, industrial cafeterias and _res- 
taurants, as consultants to food proces- 
sors and manufacturers, and as teachers 
in colleges and universities. 


Writers’ Workshop 

For Business Home Economists 

Recognizing the need of business 
home economists for help in improving 
the routine writing which goes with 
their job, two enterprising women in 
San Francisco recently instigated a writ- 
ers’ workshop. 

This workshop, called a “practical 
approach to practical writing,” was held 
on three successive Wednesday evenings 
from seven to nine o'clock. The first 
lesson covered: Writing and editing 
home economics material for news- 
papers, magazines, house organs and 
advertisements. The second lesson was 
on: Planning and organizing books and 
booklets with special emphasis on vis- 
ualization (layouts, etc.) The third les- 
son included: Planning and preparing 
speeches, presentations and programs 
(including cooking schools, movies, etc.) 

A fee of $15 for the course included 
a simple supper served at six o'clock 
so that students could go directly from 
their work to the workshop. 

The two far-sighted women respon- 
sible for this workshop, Lou Richard- 
son and Genevieve Callahan, are ex- 
ceptionally well-equipped to conduct 
such a workshop. Both were associate 
editors on Better Homes and Gardens 
when that magazine was new and un- 
formed. They helped to formulate its 
policies and build its readership. ‘Then 
they went to Sunset and helped to 
change it from a general fiction maga- 
zine to a successful publication in the 
field of western homemaking. Now, as 
free lance writers, they continue to keep 
in touch with editorial trends. 


Homemaking Course of Study 

For the past two years the home- 
making teachers of the Hartford, Con- 
necticut, public schools have been re- 
vising the courses of study for home- 
making classes, with the active support 
and cooperation of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 

Staff members devoted much time as 
individuals and in group and staff con- 
ferences to the tasks. Miss Marion 
Giuliano of Burr Junior High School 
did most of the actual re-writing at the 
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Intersession and Summer Session, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, in 1946. After 
a year’s use and some further revision, 
it has now been mimeographed for the 
use of all Hartford teachers of home- 
making. 

The present edition is in line with a 
recently published statement of Educa- 
tional Policies and Practices in the Hart- 
ford Public Schools. One important 
heading under “Aims of the Program” 
is “The Appreciation and Knowledge 
of Home and Family Living,” making 
it a recognized concern of every person 


on the school staff. 


—Submitted by Pearl M. Grandy 
Supervisor of Homemaking, Hartford 


Selected Statistics 
Reflecting Social Trends 

Factory workers are now earning an 
average of $49 a week. Their hourly 
wage rates are $1.22. 

Employment is still at the once- 
dreamed of high of 60,000,000. Tech- 
nically, employment stands at 61.4 mil- 
lion workers, the 1.4 million including 
men and women in the armed forces, 
who are considered “employed.” 

Wage and salary payments during the 
past 12 months totaled $178 billion, 
another record. 

The population of the United States 


(Concluded on page 220) 


Pioneers in Citizenship Education 


EALIZING that the individual is the 
one to build the better home that 
will help to build a better world, 150 
New York State young adults convened 
over Labor Day weekend for their Sixth 
Annual State Conference on public af- 
fairs and citizenship at Cazenovia Junior 
College, Cazenovia, New York. “As 
Nuclei of the Atomic Age How Can 
Young Adults Insure Future Peace?” 
provided the theme around which young 
adult planning and discussion centered. 
Differing from most conventions and 
conferences, this annual state-wide get- 
together provides the proving ground 
for the ideas, plans and opinions of the 
conferees, young people between 18 
and 30 years of age. 

Competence in civic and community 
life interested the delegates. Methods 
and techniques of launching new pro- 
grams in their home towns aroused the 
interest of all. In learning how to im- 
prove local programs, delegates acquired 
a sense of social perspective in relation 
to the spirit and scope of a broader 
citizenship. This was done through a 
series of discussions designed to outline 
major tensions and conflicts in vital 
areas of our democratic social fabric. 
In every session group thinking was 
motivated in the direction of develop- 
ing methods for centering responsibili- 
ties for maintaining democracy with the 
individual citizen. 

Against this backdrop colorfully pre- 
sented through the use of visual aids, 
materials and exhibits and round table 
discussions, our younger adult citizens 
went on record on several important 
issues. They supported the Marshall 
Plan, endorsed increased federal aid for 
education, favored passage of a bill pro- 
viding for overseas informational and 
cultural programs, supported the United 
Nations, and placed primary considera- 
tion upon the importance of human 
rights and the worth and dignity of the 

‘ 


individual. Young adult ideas and opin- 

ions were aided by authoritative infor- 

mation from distinguished adult con- 
sultants. 

In line with their thinking, they set 
organization machinery into motion to 
carry out plans for local projects and 
for six inter-community projects or Dis- 
trict Commissions. Four of these Com- 
missions are as follows: 

1. The Commission on Legislation was 
continued for the third consecutive 
year to create opportunities for young 
adults in partnership with interested 
members of the State Legislature to 
develop education and action projects 
for familiarizing younger voters with 
legislative processes and legislation, 
especially as it affects community 
planning and development. 

2. The Commission on Public Relations 
and Publications was extended to 
continue publication of the State 
Bulletin, “The Voice of Empire 
Youth,” now in its fourth year, and 
to sponsor an educational program 
in public relations. The conference 
voted to continue the program of the 

3. Commission on International Rela- 
tions which has included an interna- 
tional radio exchange broadcast, hos- 
pitality to overseas young adults visit- 
ing in this country, and preparation 
for the international exchange of 
young adults interested in commu- 
nity leadership. 

4, In lieu of its existing project, request 
was made by a district that it might 
develop a Commission on United 
Nations. 

The commission plan provides a 
method for leadership training and for 
expanding the vision and scope of local 
programs of community education for 
young adult councils operating on a 
year round basis in approximately sixty 
communities. 
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What are the facts about sugar? 

We know it as one of the great carbohydrates. As a staple 
part of the diet. As a prime source of human energy. As a 
product of nature used in countless ways in modern industry. 


The potentialities of these tiny, glittering crystals seem to 
be without limit. And every day, more is being revealed about 
their relation to man’s health . . . man’s happiness . . . man’s 


achievement. 


To further this continuing study of sugar, the Sugar Research 
Foundation is extending grants-in-aid to dozens of independ- 
ent investigators from prominent universities, hospitals and 


laboratories. 


Some of their findings on the relation of sugar to nutrition 
should prove of particular interest to home economists. All 
information collected by the Foundation is systematically re- 


corded, and is available upon request. 


SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT INSTITUTION 


52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Evaluation Technique 
for Meal Management 


(Continued from page 182) 


is found in the column headed “Reason 
for Score.” Here the student is given 
an opportunity to justify her decision 
in relation to the degree of the appli- 
cation of the generalization. Being able 
to present the logical reason for a deci- 
sion is well managed thinking. 

After repeated use of the meal evalua- 
tion score sheet, these reasons may be 
compiled, sorted, summarized and sub- 
stituted in place of the blanks. Then 
students may check the appropriate rea- 
son, instead of writing the reason each 
time. This results in a more objective 
and valid technique. The ease and speed 
of checking is a definite advantage also. 

In the capacity of an evaluation tech- 
nique, the meal management score sheet 
may be used as a pretest. In this case it 
would be necessary to serve a master 
demonstration meal in class or to par- 
ticipate in a meal as a class at some 
food establishment at the beginning of 
the work, for a basis for scoring the 
evaluation sheet. From these results, 
objectives for the class may be set up. 
If each meal served in class is evaluated 
according to the meal score sheet, prog- 
ress in achievement may be determined. 
Areas indicating weaknesses may be 
emphasized in teaching. This device 
may be used successfully in evaluating 
a practical examination consisting of 
the management of a meal. 

Evaluation score sheets often serve as 
a motivation if scores are kept to show 
the progress in improvement in each 
meal. The possibilities and scope of the 
management of a meal may be presented 
in the form of an evaluation sheet in 
the introductory class period also. 

The evaluation score sheet is charged 
with possibilities in meal management 
work. Being able to score in a com- 
posite form the different phases of a 
situation which are difficult to evaluate, 
gives security to both student and 
teacher. 


A man selected six apples in a groc- 
ery store and gave them to the clerk 
who said, “1.65, please.” The man 
handed the clerk $2.00 and started to 
walk out the door. “You forgot your 
change,” called the clerk. “You keep 
it,” the customer retorted. “I stepped 
on a grape on the way in.’—Gordon 
Gammack, Des Moines Register. 
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GENERALIZATION YOUR SCORE REASON FOR SCORE 





D. Service of Food 


1. The service is suitable for the food. 


2. The service is gracious. 





3. The food is conveniently served when 
needed. 





4. Hot foods are served hot and cold 
foods are served cold. 





5. The china, silver, glass and linen 
are appropriate in kind and number. 





6. The food is appetizingly and attrac- 
tively placed on the serving dishes. 





E. Table Etiquette 


1. Persons participating in the meal are 
poised, pleasant and at ease. 





2. The silver, linen, and other equip- 
ment used in the meal are handled 
inconspicuously according to use. 





3. The conversation is pleasant, well 
guided with each participating. 





4. The hostess or host anticipate the 
needs of others. 





5. Persons participating in the meal are 
clean, neat and well groomed. 





F. Clearing the Meal 


1. Dishes and utensils are stacked and 
soaked. 


2. Dishes and utensils are washed in 
clean soapy water. 


3. Glass, silver and china contacting 
the mouth are especially sterilized 
with boiling water. 


4. Tea towels and dish cloth are clean 
before and after use. 





5. Left-over foods are covered and 
placed in refrigerator if perishable 
or in proper place if not. 


6. Equipment is returned to its proper 
place. 


7. Work surfaces, sinks and stoves are 
clean and shining. 


8. Kitchen cupboards are clean and 
orderly. 


9. Storeroom and supply cupboards are 
clean and orderly. 





10. Floors are clean. | 





11. Refrigerator is clean and orderly. | | 


12. The furniture in the room is orderly | | 
and returned to its proper place. 
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High School and College Teachers 
all over the country are using 





@ AUTHORITATIVE @ PRACTICAL @ TIMELY 


All organized for you in 3 interesting parts 


Part I: COMPLETE LESSON OUTLINE « The principles of Food-Money 
Management: Daily food allowances, the principal food elements, the 
Basic 7 food plan, how to cut costs without lowering diet standards. 


Part II: HOMEWORK PROJECT « A work sheet for a practical problem in 
figuring food costs on liberal and limited budgets . . . plus two unusually 
graphic reference charts: ‘“The Basic 7—A Quick Guide to Good Nutri- 
tion” and ‘‘Foods and What They Do For You.” 


Part III: REVIEW AND DEMONSTRATION « Follow-up questions to test the 
group’s grasp of the lesson material, and tested recipes for use in an 
optional demonstration emphasizing high appetite appeal at low cost. 


COMMENTS LIKE THESE ARE FLOWING IN... 


FLORIDA: “THE BEST OF ITS KIND I HAVE EVER SEEN.” 
ILLINOIS: “MATERIAL IS EXCELLENT AND A GREAT AID AT PRESENT PRICES.”’ 
WISCONSIN: “ONE OF THE BEST BULLETINS | HAVE FOUND OF ITS KIND.” 


Mail this coupon today for your copy | Wheat Flour Institute 


(or use the one on page 224) 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 






Please send me—without charge—the teaching project, ‘Family Food-Money 


WH EAT FLO lJ R Management”’ with sample reference charts and work sheet for students. 
NAME ; 
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“In cake making. . 


. always test the 
oven. If the hand can bear the heat 
20 or 25 seconds, it is in good order... . 
The temperature of the oven is a very 


important factor. .. . If water dropped 
on the bottom hisses, it is hot enough 
for baking.”—Twentieth Century Cook 
Book by Maud C. Cooke, 1890. Pp. 364. 


“I have noticed that they (women) 
will read and believe anything that ap- 
pears in print. I have surreptitiously 
studied the papers which they read for 
“Advice to Housekeepers.” I can easily 
understand, after reading them, why 
women fail absolutely in their duties. 
It is a case of the blind leading the 
blind. The papers I refer to are en- 
tirely written by women, and women 
who obviously have no houses or hus- 
bands or families to look after, or they 
would not be writing newspaper articles. 
The writers of this ‘advice’ which is so 
carefully perused, seem to regard the 
duties of women from no more serious 
point of view than how to make soup 
out of potato skins and a chop bone; 
how to trim a hat; how to mend gloves, 
and how to furnish a house out of old 
orange or cigar boxes, a few yards of 


Quotes from Yesterday 


Yesterday’s receipt books 

Are funny to today’s cooks. 

So yellow are the pages 

And mellow were the sages. 
—Anon. 


cheap yellow gauze, and a bunch of 
dyed pampas grass—all of which is mess.” 
—The Domestic Blunders of Women by 
A Mere Man, 1900. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., N. Y. Pp. 7. 


“Salad is nature’s lubricant for the 
animal machine,’ says Mrs. Rorer, one 
of the modern authorities on cookery. 
‘People who do not eat salads have 
pimples and blotches and headaches.’ ” 
—Twentieth Century Cook Book by 
Maud C. Cooke, 1890. Pp. 278. 


“The college-bred woman, a product 
not much more than a generation old, 
numbers now for this country about 
three thousand. As pioneer in the new 
field, she has found both rewards and 


penalties, but as a whole has gone her 
way with enlarged view of life, and a 
capacity for practical thought and action 
which it has sometimes been affirmed 
the college-bred man does not possess. 
She has shared the fate of most students 
in having her mental processes a little 
encumbered and hampered by bookish- 
ness.”"—Household Economics, A Course 
of Lectures in the School of Economics 
of the University of Wisconsin by Helen 
Campbell, 1896. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pp. Xil. 


* * * 


“It (sulfur and molasses) is a blood 
cleanser, and, although an old-fashioned 
remedy, it is an excellent spring medi- 
cine. .. . Wait until the weather is quite 
mild, about May in the Northern states. 
Buy the powdered sulphur, take two- 


thirds sulphur, one-third cream of tar- | 
tar and molasses (not syrup) enough to [ 


make it the consistency of thick cream. 
Dose: one teaspoonful every morning 
before eating, for three mornings, skip 
three, then take three again, and so on 
until you have taken it nine mornings.” 
—Ethics of Household Economy by Pat- 
sons, 1903. Justitia Publishing Com 
pany, Chicago. Pp. 79. 
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All types of foods should be carefully pre- 
pared, and the importance of proper preparation 
of canned foods is recognized in relationship to 
flavor, texture, appearance and nutritive value. 

Research on nutritive content resulting from 
two methods of home preparation of canned foods, 
and on desirable methods for large-scale food prep- 
aration has been conducted and reported.* 

Two methods for preparing canned vege- 
tables in the home were used in the studies. (1) 
The liquid was drained from the vegetable and 
reduced by boiling to from one-third or one-fourth 
its original volume. The drained vegetable was 
added and heated. (The concentrated liquid ad- 
heres to the vegetable and is eaten with it.) (2) 
The entire content of the can (both vegetable and 
liquid) was heated together and the liquid drained 
off before serving. 

Experiments were conducted to see what 
effect heating on a steam table in quantity food 
service had upon vitamin retention. 


HOME PREPARATION: There was some 
ascorbic acid loss in either method, but it was 
much greater when the liquid was discarded. There 
was no thiamine or riboflavin loss through des- 
truction in boiling down the liquid, but there was 
a 30-40% loss when the liquid was discarded. 

Some of the mineral content was found in 
the liquid portion of the can. Less mature vege- 
tables had more carbohydrate content in the liquid 
than the more mature ones. The higher sugar con- 
tent of the less mature vegetables is more soluble 
than the higher starch content of more mature 
vegetables. 


LARGE-SCALE PREPARATION: Results of 
study on quantity food preparation correlated the 
Small-Scale (home) Preparation for vitamin reten- 
tion. Additional ascorbic acid was lost as the food 
stood an hour and a half on the steam table. Two 





exceptions, asparagus and tomatoes, were noted; 
there being no definite destruction in either vege- 
table after a half hour of boiling and an hour and a 
half on the steam table. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: Use the Liquid from 
Canned Foods. Do not over-cook. For home-prepara- 
tion the method discussed under (1) is recom- 
mended. For institutional food service preparation 
in small quantities and immediate use, or short 
steam table holdings, are best. If liquid is not 
served with the food it should be used in other 
ways. 


*Research sponsored by the National Canners Association and 
the Can Manufacturers’ Institute. 
REFERENCES: 


‘Distribution of Proximate and Mineral Nutrients 
in the Drained and Liquid Portions of Canned 
Vegetables” ; Kramer, Amihud; Journal of Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association; Vol. 21, No. 6, p. 354- 
356, June 1945. 


“Effect of Small-Scale Preparation on the Ascorbic 
Acid, Thiamin, and Riboflavin Content of Commer- 
cially-Canned Vegetables’; Winifred F. Hinman, 
Miriam K. Brush, Evelyn G. Halliday; Journal of 
American Dietetic Association; Vol. 21, No. 1, 
p. 7-10, Jan. 1945. 


“Effect of Large-Scale Preparation for Serving on 
the Ascorbic Acid, Thiamin, and Riboflavin Con- 
tent of Commercially-Canned Vegetables’ ; Winifred 
F. Hinman, Miriam K. Brush, Evelyn G. Halliday; 
Journal of American Dietetic Association; Vol. 20, 
No. 11, p. 752-756, Dec. 1944. 


For further information about 
preparation of canned foods, 
for table giving vitamin con- 
ten of canned foods and a table 
giving servings of canned food 
per unit, for use in classrooms, 
fill in coupon on page 224, or 
write to: 








HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION, 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1739 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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How to Buy 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


(Continued from page 173) 


A pillow case that 1s too tight will 
make the pillow feel hard and uncom- 
fortable, and may also cause rips in the 
seams. Too large pillow cases not only 
look unattractive but wrinkle uncom- 
fortably with use. Pillow cases should 
be large enough to slip on the pillow 
easily and be at least three inches 
longer than the pillow. Muslin pillow 
cases are made with three inch hems, 
percales with four inch hems. Labels 
on cases usually give the size before 
hemming and seaming. Thus a pillow 
case labeled 3814 by 45 inches will be 
221% by 321% inches after it is folded, 
seamed and hemmed. From 114 to 2 
inches should be allowed for shrinkage. 
A standard size pillow is 21 by 27 
inches and the recommended size case 
for it is 45 inches by 36, 38 or 4014 
inches in length depending upon prefer- 
ence. 


Number to Buy 


Estimates on the number of sheets 
required for a satisfactory sheet supply 
vary. ‘The average seems to be six 
sheets for each bed—two sheets on the 
bed, two in the laundry and two in the 
linen closet. Three pillow cases per 
pillow is the wise number to. stock, 
again allowing for one in use, one in 
the laundry and one in reserve. 


Care and Laundering 

Rotating the supply of sheets will 
help make sheets wear longer. Do this 
by using the sheets from the bottom 
of the stack in the linen closet and 
putting the fresh ones on top, or visa 
versa. Reverse the sheets occasionally 
and put the narrow hem at the top of 
the bed and the wide hem at the foot, 
for tests show that sheets wear thin 
soonest at the point where the shoulders 
rub. Avoid pulling sheets roughly 
from the bed, and don’t use pillow 
cases for laundry bags. Always mend 
rips and tears and remove stains be- 
fore laundering, for here a stitch in 
time does indeed save nine. 

When laundered at home sheets 
should be washed with plenty of soap 
in water as hot as the hands can stand. 
Do not overload the washer and do not 
wash sheets and pillow cases with col- 
ored clothes. If an automatic washer 
is used follow the manufacturer's di- 
rections. If sheets have become gray 
or yellow a bleach may be desirable. 
Select a good household bleach and fol- 
low the instructions carefully. Bluing 
may be used to give a whiter appear- 
ance to the sheets. Here again follow 
the manufacturer’s directions. 

Hang the sheets straight on the line 
to dry. Hang pillow cases by the closed 
end to prevent billowing and _ conse- 
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quent strain. White sheets may be 
hung in the sun, colored sheets in the 
shade or indoors. 

Ironing is said to be harder on 
sheets than actual wear, but most people 
like the feeling of smoothly ironed 
sheets. Avoid ironing folds in the 
sheet by ironing a little off center and 
varying the placement of folds from 
time to time. Iron sheets on the right 
side, fold lengthwise and iron on top, 
continue to fold until completed. The 
shape and size to which the sheets are 
folded can be regulated by the size 
and depth of the linen closet. Start to 
iron pillow cases at the closed corner 
from the side seam across the case. 
Gradually work down to the open end, 
turn the case over and do the other 
side, folding as desired. 


Colored Sheets 


Handsome colored and embroidered 
sheets are now available for dress-up 
occasions, guest rooms and pretty gifts. 
Embroidered, scalloped, _hemstitched 
or monogrammed sheets are used only 
for top sheets. Bottom sheets should 
be selected to match in color and tex- 
ture. 

Colored sheets, super-smooth percales 
or sturdy muslins—the range is wide 





and satisfaction will be assured if the 
customer buys with all these points in 
mind, and from a reliable retailer. 
Nationally-known brand names are an- 
other guarantee of good value. Extra 
special sleeping comfort depends on one 
other factor, though, and. that is in 
knowing how to make a bed properly. 
A class demonstration on how to make 
a neat and comfortable bed should be 
the conclusion of a lesson on how to 
buy sheets. Properly made beds not 
only add to peaceful sleeping, but pro- 
long the life span of sheets and pillow 
cases as well as preventing blankets 
and comforters from soiling rapidly. 
The following teaching aids have 
been prepared by leading manufactur- 


ers and may be _ ordered through 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS’ Septem. 
ber Listing Service.* 


Sheet Buying and Care 
Cannon Mills, Inc., Listing 77 


The Story of Pacific Balanced Sheets 
Pacific Mills, Listing 104 

Teacher’s Text Book 

Facts About Sheets 
Pequot Mills, Listing 106 


Beauty Secrets from Your Linen Closet 
Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Listing 115 

More Than a Sheet—an Ideal 
Wamsutta Mills, Listing 116 





The listing numbers given are from the September 
P.H.E, Coupon Book. 





Removing Mildew 


If dampness brings mildew to fui: 
ture or other household goods, lose no 
time in removing the spots, advises 
Margaret Furry, textile specialist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Mildew molds may produce 
permanent stains in a few hours in ex- 
treme conditions, and in time materials 
may rot to pieces. 

The molds causing this damage thrive 
in dampness so the housewife’s best 
attack is to recruit sun and air as aids. 
Here are some ways to treat mildewed 
household goods: 

Upholstered articles, mattresses, rugs: 
Brush with a whiskbroom to remove 
mold, working outdoors to prevent scat 
tering mildew in house. If available, 
a vacuum cleaner attachment run over 
the surface will draw out more mold. If 
spots remain, sponge lightly with thick 
soapsuds, wetting fabric as little as pos 
sible. Wipe with a clean, damp cloth 
or with a cloth wrung out of dilute 
alcohol—1 cup denatured alcohol to | 
cup water—and dry well. 

Leather: Wipe off mold with a cloth 
wrung out of dilute alcohol. If neces 
sary, wash with thick suds of a mild, 
neutral soap or saddle soap, then wipt 
with a damp cloth. Dry in an airy 
place. 

Wood—Wipe loose mold from ur 
painted floors and woodwork with a 
cloth dipped in water containing a littl 
kerosene. Or, wash the wood with warm 
water and soapsuds, wipe with clean. 
damp cloth and dry thoroughly. If neces 
sary, bleach stains with sodium perbor 
ate. Sprinkle the perborate powder om 
the dampened stain, let stand a few 
minutes, then rinse and dry. Remove 
mildew stains from painted surfaces 
with a commercial paint cleaner; the? 
apply a mildew-resistant paint. 


— Worth Repeating — 
If we could spend more time lear 
ing the learner, we would do a bette’ 
job helping the learner to learn. 
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This is Homemaking 


(Continued from page 170) 


and roughly pulls her down beside him. 
He continues to eat ice cream (his sec- 
ond dish by now) and Donna says, “Do 
vou want something to eat, Esther?” 
When Esther says she does, Donna an- 
wwers, “Then go get it, that’s what I 
had to do.” Donna does and returns 
to the booth. 

Presently Jim unceremoniously climbs 
over Donna to get out of the booth say- 
ing that he must be on his way. He 
pays for his own ice cream and the 
girls follow later and pay for theirs. 
When the other couple finish their re- 
frehments the boy helps the girl put 
on her coat, pays for both checks and 
lets the girl walk out ahead of him. No 
comments are necessary from the reader 
for actions tell all in this scene. The 
girls, of course, wear tailored dresses or 
suits made in their clothing classes in 
this scene. Small hats, bags and gloves 
are in order. 


PART IV 


Intreductions 
Scene, a Living Room 


A tea table, complete in every detail, 


is at center front. A girl is seated at | 
one end to pour tea. The hostess greets | 


the guests, introduces them to the girl 
who is pouring and to other guests in 
the room. The boys and girls who are 
the guests conduct themselves properly 
for the tea party. 

The commentator describes the after- 
noon dresses the girls are wearing which 
they made in their senior high school 
classes. As they move about the stage 
the audience has time to view each gar- 
ment and its accessories. The commen- 
tator also describes various points which 
make the boys well groomed. 


No More “Housewife” 
lt remained for a Milwaukee radio 
station (WISN) to take the bull by the 
horns and do something about a subject 
Which others have been content to 
merely discuss and wonder about. WISN 
has banned use of the word “housewife” 
over the air. Instead they are substi- 
tuting “homemaker” on the ground that 
“many of the best housekeepers are not 
housewives at all.” We just wonder if 
the ladies themselves haven't brought 
about this change. They never did like 
that word “housewife,” as you probably 
know if you've ever listened to a quiz 
program. 
—Reprinted from BAKERS WEEKLY 
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ITS A NEW RIT BOOK! 
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Thirty-four fresh, 
imaginative ideas for window 
treatments... for every room 
in the house... for every 
sort of problem window. 














Tricks with fringe 











Tricks with ruffles 




















ay 


A gay, colorful book, full of attractive, 
thought-and-action provoking INCLUDES 


window treatments, showing 


Tricks with 


sheer curtains 


be 


’ Tricks with color alone 
(including Tie- 
Dyeing and 


the use of both old and new material, Veshaged Orel) 


to make decorative assets of all windows Tricks with Feed Sacks 


hrough an inspired use of color. 
. 8 P Tricks with Living 
Neaetdate te Room Windows 
RIT Fashion and Home } 
Economics Bureau 


Little Window Tricks 








RIT Products Corporation 
1401 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 





I 
| Please send me a free copy of A-3 
| “Windows Make the Room” 
Name 
AllPurposeRIT Fabric Tints andDyes. 
Works on Nylon, all Rayons includ- | CaN ee oe a 
ing fates and mixt , cotton, | 
silk, wool, linen—literally any fab- 
he aecangh gece Chao. | Geers si awtenverss State 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 156) 


A preliminary chapter interprets the 
significance of these minerals in the 
development and functioning of the 
human and animal body and in nature. 
It tells in what foods each of them is 
found, effects of a deficiency of either 
or both in the diet, the influence of 
vitamin D on their functioning, the re- 
sults of a minimal-adequate amount of 
these elements as compared to a greater 
intake which may help in attainment of 
higher levels of health and probably 
longer life. 

The major text is presented in five 
topics. As outlined by the author they 
cover a general account of calcium in 
the body with especially careful con- 
sideration of its forms and functions in 
the blood and bones; a study of the 
effects of food and of growth upon the 
calcium content of the body; a concise 
but comprehensive summary of the 
chemical forms and nutritional func- 
tions of phosphorus in the body; the 
question of quantitative requirements 
with special consideration of the dis- 
tinction between minimal-adequate and 
optimal intakes, the appreciation and 


understanding of which have _ been 
greatly advanced by recent and current 
research; a critical examination of foods 
as sources of calcium and phosphorus 
and as influencing the behavior of these 
elements in the body. 

A concluding chapter points up the 
facts presented with emphasis given in 
some instances by examples and specific 
results. An extensive and valuable bib- 
liography of 44 pages is appended. 

—Reviewed by LuLu Graves 


The Gold Cook Book 
By Louis P. De Gouy 
Greenberg, Publisher, N. Y. 
Price $7.50 Pp. 1098 1947 


“The delight of eating is the only en- 
joyment that belongs to all weathers, 
to all conditions and to all ages,” says 
master chef Louis De Gouy in his intro- 
duction to this book of fine cookery. 
Mr. De Gouy gives more than two thou- 
sand recipes for American and European 
dishes, neatly seasoned with bits of phil- 
osophy, poetry and history of foods. 

The recipes are given in paragraph 
form; the ingredients not listed sepa- 
rately as in most cook books. For ex- 
ample, 
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Pattern 
No. 1847 





46 EASY TO MAKE THis PLAY SUIT 


with 


LLL 


Dot Snappers go on with a few blows of 
the hammer, thanks to the easy attaching 
tools. They're exactly like the ones used 
on fine ready-made garments. No buttons 
to pop off, Dot Snappers are laundry- 
proof, easy for tots to fasten, speed self 


help along. At your fa- 
vorite notions counter. 
John Dritz & Sons, 79 
Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., Dept. BH 


ie 


Refilis 25¢ 


See coupon section for special classroom offers 


anotHwer DOT propuct OF UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORP. 
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Roast Goose Milanaise 


Make a stuffing of 2 cups of cooked 
macaroni moistened with tomato sauce 
then mixed with 1 cup of peeled, sliced 
fresh mushrooms, sauteed in butter unti} 
tender, and 4 pound of finely chopped 
lean, raw beef, the whole highly sea- 
soned. Use to fill a 10 to 12-pound 
goose, which has been cleaned, washed, 
dried, and rubbed inside and out with 
mixed salt and pepper; truss, and roast 
as directed for Roast Goose Celery Stuff- 
ing (No. 942) and serve with Sauce 
Espagnole (No. 1127) 


The index by recipe number and page 
is very complete. In fact, this is a com- 
plete cook book except for breads, game 
and ice cream desserts which the author 
has already treated separately in his 
books: The Bread Tray, Gourmet Fish 
and Game Cook Book and Ice Cream 


Desserts for Every Occasion. If Mr. De ' 


Gouy has neglected any phase of cook- 
ery it is in his chapter on pressure 
cooking. 


The Care and Feeding 
of Friends 


By Marian Tracy 
Viking Press, New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 128 1946 


Preparing meals for good friends is 
one of life’s joys—but it can gradually 
become one of life’s woes if your re 
pertoire is limited. If you are in this 
boat, looking for something new and 
different, Marian Tracy’s book is the 
tonic your cooking needs. 


Informally and naturally written, the 
book takes in its stride: having the boss 
for dinner, day-before-pay-day guests, a 
pancake breakfast, a seashore picnic for 
two, a gentle Sunday breakfast with your 
husband, breakfast after the night you 
got too little sleep, an impeccable tea 
and many other occasions. 

The dishes are not complicated—yet 
neither are they for the inexperienced 
cook. With a little practice, however, 
anyone can learn to make them. 

The book will delight the sophisti- 
cated gourmet and is not aimed at the 
steak, fried potatoes and beer follower. 
On second thought, perhaps it is. 


—Reviewed by EvELYN PLATT 


FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 


STYLING «- BUYING 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 





MERCHANDISING 
Direction Emil Alvin Hartman 
Foremost Fashion 

Resident Classes request Book 22 
Home Study Book 22H. 


812 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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The Party Table 
By Margaret Powers 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 164 1946 


The title is somewhat misleading. One 
would expect from the title to see illus- 
trations of holiday tables, flower arrange- 
ments and other center pieces. The book 
really deals with small crafts: 1. table 
mats decorated with stenciling, block- 
printing or other handwork and some 
suggestions for using crepe paper deco- 
rations; 2. serving dishes of reed, paper 
rafia and crepe paper nut cups; 3. 
candle holders of everyday materials; 4. 
place cards, corsages, napkin rings and 
a few hand-made center pieces and 
paper flowers. 

The book has some interesting sugges- 
tions but does not measure up to a 
good book on crafts or a good party 
planning idea book. It would be useful 
in a school where the pupils make nut 
cups, table decorations or place cards 
for school parties. If it had designs for 
place cards, nut cups, etc., suitable for 
the different seasons and holidays it 
would be more valuable. 

—Reviewed by HAzeL CRalc 


How To Make a House 

a Home 
By Kay Hardy 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York 
Price $4.00 Pp. 177 1947 


In less than two hundred clearly illus- 
trated pages, Kay Hardy meets all the 
problems of the amateur decorator. The 
book is packed full of practical sugges- 
tions for the young couple furnishing 
their first home or the family whose 
home is well established. 

Some of the material covered includes: 
1. shadow furniture drawings of living 
room, bed room and dining room furni- 
ture with notes on standard furniture 
sizes; 2. a list of “first pieces” for each 
room of the house with suggestions for 
second and third year additions; 3. an 
estimated furniture budget for the first 
home; 4. guides for buying wool and 
upholstered furniture with very good 
illustrations; 5. several pages of sugges- 
tions for mixing many tints and shades 
in decorators colors; 6. chart for esti- 
Mating the amount of wall paper needed 
for a room; 7. excellent guides for buy- 
ing rugs; 8. a check list for household 
linens; 9. about forty-five pages on how 
to do all the things yourself—redesign- 
ing furniture, refinishing old furniture, 
making slip covers and draperies, covers 
for dressing tables, etc. 

If you are not ready to start redeco- 
tating, don’t pick up this book. Before 
you lay it down you will have planned 
a new color scheme for at least one 
Toom, a new furniture arrangement or 
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you may even want to perform an “oper- 
ation” on some of your old furniture. 
—Reviewed by HAZEL CRAIG 


Writing Scientific Papers 
and Reports 

By W. Paul Jones 

Wm. C. Brown Company, Du- 

buque, Iowa 

Price $2.50 Pp. 115 1946 

Although this text was prepared for 
use in a course in the writing of scien- 
tific papers and reports it is a valuable 
source of information for anyone desir- 


ing help in organizing ideas and com- 
municating them to the reader. Em- 
phasis is placed on the nature and use 
of definition, the kinds of statement, 
importance and requirements of classi- 
fication, analysis and the mechanisms 
and processes of description. Also in- 
cluded are chapters on the abstract, the 
book review, and reports of all kinds. 

The mechanics of expression are care- 
fully covered in a chapter on Style in 
Scientific Writing and another, Sentence 
Structure and Diction. This latter chap- 
ter analyzes many of the more common 

(Continued on page 216) 











Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 


_ Battle Creek, Michigan 


AM SURE you are a practical person— 

home economists have to be! So you 
know that good marketing and good nu- 
trition should go hand in hand. There’s 
no point in teaching pupils how to plan 
menus and prepare foods that are nutri- 
tionally sound but above the reach of the 
family pocketbook. 


This has always been true. But today 
it is especially true! Today’s food prices 
are so high that it is probable that nearly 
all the families in your community are 
feeling the pinch. To help them be better 
fed, you must teach better marketing. 


AN IMPORTANT SHOPPING RULE! 


In the field of packaged goods (which is 
my field) the secret of wise buying is to 
buy by brand name. 


The Keliogg name and the Kellogg line 
of ready-to-eat cereals enjoy an accept- 
ance which did not come by accident. It 
was built up over the years by faithful 
devotion to the interests of the consumer. 
By unceasing effort to insure the finest 
cereals possible! 


WHAT’S IN A NAME—KELLOGG'S ? 


The Kellogg name stands for flavor, fresh- 
ness, crispness, good packaging and above 
all, good nutrition. All the Kellogg cereals 
either are made from the whole grain or 
are restored to whole grain nutritive 
values of thiamine, niacin and iron. 

Pep, one of Kellogg’s whole wheat 
cereals, is actually more nutritious in 
respect to 2 valuable vitamins than the 
whole grain itself. 

These vitamins are thiamine and 
vitamin D. 


| rarer 
BY Mor KELLOGS'S 


MARKETING LESSON FOR INFLATION DAYS 


The average 1 oz. serving of PEP pro- 
vides 4% of the minimum daily require- 
ment of thiamine for an adult. This same 
serving supplies the entire minimum daily 
requirement of 400 I.U. of vitamin D for 
all persons between 1 and 20 years old, 
when need for this vitamin is great. 


COMPARE CEREALS! 


Vitamin D is not found in whole grain. 
And I believe that if you compare cereals, 
you will discover that Kellogg’s PEP is 
the only popular, ready-to-eat cereal 
enriched with 400 I.U. per oz. 
Remember, in many parts of the coun- 
try March is usually a sunless month so 
we especially need to supplement the 
vitamin D to compensate for this lack 
of sunshine! 
Mary |. Barber, pirector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


allen gis 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN - SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES 





COOK WITH PEP, TOO! For folder of delicious 
Pep recipes—muffins, cookies, candies—turn 
to Coupon Section, Page 223. 
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FOOD ADVISER 


is filled with timely hints 
on Good Nutrition 





Appealing Lenten suggestions, 
tempting recipes for early Spring, 
timely menus based upon nourish- 
ing, economical dishes, helpful hints 
on good nutrition—you'll find them 
all in this colorful, new issue of the 
Sealtest Food Adviser. 


For the teacher or housewife, 
here is a storehouse of useful, prac- 
tical information for classroom or 
home. Why not send for your free 
copy, today? Just fill in the coupon 
on page 224 and mail to Sealtest 
Consumer Service, 230 Park Ave- 


nue, New York 17, N. Y. 
a o oo 


TUNE IN: The Sealtest Village Store, starring JACK 
CARSON with Eve Arden, Thursday Evenings, NBC 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 215) 


faults of sentence structure and style 
and provides exercises requiring the re- 
vision of sentences. 
It is doubtful if there is anyone who 
could not benefit by a study of this text. 
Reviewed by BLANCHE M. STOVER 


Worth 
Knowing 
About— 





The Betty Crocker Guide to Easy 
Ironing is a_ practical, easy-to-follow 
handbook of ironing tips and methods. 
Starching, hanging and dampening are 
discussed as well as how to iron dif- 
ferent garments and various materials. 
It may be obtained from General Mills, 
Home Service Department, Minneapo- 
lis 15, Minnesota, at fifteen cents each 
or ten cents in orders of ten or more. 


Women’s Preferences Among Select- 
ed Textile Products is a revealing study 
of the likes and dislikes of 1782 women 
concerning a number of ready-made 
items. The survey was made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
help clarify the competitive position of 
cotton with other fibers in specific end- 
use markets. This is miscellaneous pub- 
lication No. 641, of the USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


A Serviceability Study Comparing An 
All Cotton Chambray with a Chambray 
of Cotton Warp and Viscose Filling 
is a report of a project carried out by 
the Department of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles at the University of Alabama. Until 
recently names of certain staple fabrics 
implied the fiber content and also indi- 
cated certain serviceability character- 
istics. The performance features of fab- 
rics with new combinations of fibers are 
not always apparent. The results of the 
laboratory and wear tests made on 
blouses of two types of chambray make 
an interesting study. Bulletin No. 11, 
University of Alabama, University, Ala- 
bama. 


To the Teen’s Taste is a smart bul- 
letin which should live up to its title. 
Illustrated with clever sketches and 
photos, it gives many worth-while tips 
on wardrobe planning, wise buying and 
costume accessory changes. This bulle- 
tin which has been prepared as a basis 
for teaching selection of costume gives 
many suggestions for class projects. It 
is available to students at 20 cents per 


copy if ordered individually or at 15 
cents a copy if ordered in quantity on 
school stationery from the Good House. 
keeping Bulletin Service, 57th Street at 
8th Avenue, New York 19. 


Decorating with Rayon Fabrics _ is an 
eight-page leaflet showing that attrac- 
tive homes are the result of a good deco- 
rating plan. Such problems as what to 
do with long narrow rooms, rooms with 
high or low ceilings, small or square 
rooms are discussed along with a short 
resume of various periods of furniture 
and decoration. Accompanying leaflets, 
How to Buy Rayon Fabrics, Tips on 
Sewing Rayon Curtains and Draperies, 
and Care for Rayon are available free 
of charge from the Consumer Service 
Section of the American Viscose Corpo- 
ration, Box 864, G.P.O., New York 1, 
New York. 


Card Weaving by Lois Clifford is a 
small book which will be invaluable to 
anyone who wishes to teach this method 
of loomless weaving. Concise directions 
are given for all the steps in setting up 
the cards and for making various pat- 
terns. Diagrams and photographs are 
used freely to clarify the instructions. 
Miss Clifford, who is Occupational Di- 
rector for the West Pennsylvania School 
for the Blind, writes with authority 
about this enjoyable craft. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, publishes the 
book for $1.25. 


Vacuum Cleaners is a manual en- 
compassing a wealth of material on buy- 
ing electric cleaners. It describes the 
types available, features to look for and 
how to get maximum use from each 
type. The booklet is available for five 
cents from Household Finance Cor- 
poration, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Teaching Kit for Grades contains at- 
tractive colorful materials for use in 
grades from kindergarten through 
eighth. For grades three and below 
there is a coloring book to stimulate 
pupil interest in eating a good break- 
fast and in practicing good health hab- 
its. Breakfast Around the World is a 
book for grades four and above. It 
contains information about breakfast 
habits in other countries and basic nu- 
trition information about the American 
breakfast. For general class use the kit 
has fourteen life-size cardboard pictures 
in full color of foods suitable for break- 
fast and a colorful wall chart showing 
a cross section of a wheat grain. Especi- 
ally for the teacher are included Brief 
Facts about Breakfast and Wheat and 
Units of Teaching on Breakfast. The 
kit is available free from Nutrition 
Service, Cereal Department, Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Constructive Consumer Education 


The Consumer’s 
Economic Life 


By Graham and Jones 








%& Constructive consumer guidance is keynote. 

%& Designed to help student raise his economic level of 
living and increase his satisfactions in life. 

%& Presents practical consumer principles; avoids mi- 
nute, time-consuming bits of information and tech- 
nicalities. 

%& Organized on unit basis—34 units, subdivided into 
80 sections. 

%& Each section concluded with systematic program of 
teacHtng-learning aids. 


Investigate this constructive text in consumer education for use 
in your classes. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 San Francisco 2 Boston 16 
Dallas 1 Toronto 5 London, W.C.1 























Practical, timely texts 
in Home Economics 


OUNG FOLKS AT HOME 


By Fiorence LaGanke Harris 
and Treva E. KAUFFMAN. For to- 
day’s junior high school students, 
this attractive book presents nu- 
merous suggestions for modern 
home living. A Basat Text. 


te LOTHES FOR GIRLS 
REVISED 


By ExizasetH Topp. A wealth of 
modern material on the planning, 
purchase, construction, and care of 
clothes. For girls beginning a study 
of clothing problems. 


D. (. Heath & Company 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
Datias Lonpon 


Boston New York 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Introducing Ad 


TWO PYREX WARE HOME ECONOMISTS 


Miss Woodward, a 
southern girl, became a 
member of the staff of 
Pyrex Ware home econ- 
omists about a year ago. 
A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, she 
will cover the Atlantic 
Sales District with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga. 









| Miss t Alice fehnsen 


T 
EASTERN SALES pisTRIC 


Miss Johnson holds both 
the B.S. and M. S. degrees 
from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. A former faculty 
member of the College of 
Home Economics, Cor- 
nell University, she will 
serve the Eastern District 
from New York City. 





SOUTHERN CENTRAL WESTERN 


Miss Verna McCallum (Southern), Miss Jessie Johnston (Central), 

and Miss Josephine Blanch (Western) continue as field represen- 

tatives for Pyrex Ware. Look for these girls. They'll be around 

soon to give you the latest news about on 

cooking, and cooking in glass in particular! PYRE) sa 
/ Pat 


i 
CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 


» 


Woe ms 





“PYREX” is the registered trademark of Corning Glass Works in the 
United States and in Canada of Corning Glass Works of Canada, Ltd. 
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“MAKE IT YOURSELF" 
PROJECTS FOR THE MONTH 


Genuine Leather Link Belt, 


complete 


with buckle—red, green, blue, black 


90¢ 
Leather es complete ae ae 


black or 


brown 
Felt Hanky and Hose Case, om, 


ready to sew 


CATALOGUE, JUST OFF = PRESS, 
FREE ON REQUEST. 


HOUSE OF CRAFTS 


118 East 28th Street 
New York 16, New York 














MAKE-UP: 
the face 


grooming 


ing begins 





THE BATH: 


th 


yours for 
e askin gy! 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN’S 


sixteen-page 


teaching manual— 


“LESSONS IN 


good 


where 


BEAUTY AND GROOMING” 


THE SKIN: what it is and why 
THE SKIN: specific types and 
what to do for them 


grooming for 


COLOR: the role it plays in 


y mr e 
good groom 


Just send in the coupon on page 224 


Vda liu 


655 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 
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Remodeling Home- 
making Departments 
(Continued from page 164) 


one of the most important things in the 
world. She says, “The home economics 
division of the Pittsburgh Public Schools 
is dedicated to Good Homes — homes 
that are secure and free from want, 
where human understanding, love and 
companionship abound.” 

At Hunter College, Mrs. Dora S. 
Lewis says of this newly remodeled 
homemaking center: 

“This plan evolved after careful in- 
ventory of available laboratory space 
and of essential learning experiences in 
three core courses in home economics: 
Housing, Home Furnishing and Home 
Management. 

“The kitchen and laundry (as pic- 
tured on page 162) are used for experi- 
ences in managing the work activities 
of a home, and for evaluating equip- 
ment, its arrangement and effectiveness. 
At the opposite end of the room there 
is an attractive living room area for 
social living and for experiences in the 
selection, arrangement and care of fur- 
niture and furnishings. A family library, 
a music center and a game center are 
projected for the living room area. 

“Major storage spaces are placed 
along the side wall of this room and a 
planning discussion center large enough 
to seat an entire class at tables occupies 
the middle portion of the room where 
books and magazines are easily accessi- 
ble. A work bench and tool cupboard 
for minor repairs and renovations of 
furniture and equipment backs up 
against the laundry wall.” 

When it came time for the Proviso 
Township High School in Maywood, 
Illinois to remodel their homemaking 
center, help was secured from the kitch- 
en planning service offered by Hotpoint, 
Inc. The modern all-electric kitchen 
pictured on page 162 is one of fourteen 
kitchen work units in this high school 
designed to simulate home _ kitchens 
while at the same time providing ade- 
quate working space for a group of 
students. 


Education for home and family life 


is facilitated by adequately equipped 
home-like homemaking centers. 


e 
Pick Me Ups 


(Continued from page 169) 


for a bright note on a blustery day. Or 
perhaps you’d rather make a carrying 
case with ruffled top for your rain-shed- 
der. While you are about it make a 
little bag of matching material in which 
to carry your rubbers. 

Ten-to-one you will want a giddy ruf- 
fled petticoat to help make your full 
skirts look fuller and to rustle as you 


walk. A deep ruffle added to a too-short 
slip is easy on the pocket book—and the 
eye. The ruffled petticoat may well be 
a good skirt extender, too. Make a 
matching blouse and petticoat set and 
compliments will fly your way. 

Stoles are back in style and most effec. 
tive draped lightly across your shoulders 
or crisscrossed front to back. They are 
simple to make, too. Use flowered taf. 
feta on one side, jersey on the other. 
Try contrasting colors in tissue faille 
for dramatic stoles to wear with after. 
noon or evening dresses. Long scarves 
can also be draped and tied at the waist. 
line to give a bustle effect, or wound 
snugly around your waist with the ends 
left flowing at each side in panniers. 
Either will give a slim dress the desired 
illusion of width. Aprons or gathered 
overskirts, easy to make and effective, 
may be tied around a slim-skirted dress 
for extra fullness. 


Don’t be afraid of color. There's no | 


reason why that basic dress has to be 
black, brown or navy. Any dress or suit 
with simple, graceful lines in a color 
becoming to you can be a good com- 
panion to many accessory changes. In 
fact, there are few costumes which can- 
not be varied effectively by accessories 
chosen with dash and _ imagination. 
What are you waiting for? Get ready 
for spring! 
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Popular Texts by 
Beth Bailey McLean 


MEAL PLANNING 
and TABLE SERVICE 


Popular ‘'best-seller"’ of the home eco- 
nomics field. Illustrates details of correct 
service for every type and kind of meal 
with explicit menus for various occasions 
food values, and importance of color a 
texture in service. Recommended by _stu- 
dents and instructors alike. 


THE TABLE GRACES 


An Tye oo of MEAL PLANNING AND 
TABLE SERVICE, (see above) covering de- 
tails of how to set and serve family and 
guest meals, suggestions for planning, in- 
vitations, table manners, etc. $1.20 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
1267 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois 
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NOW AVAILABLE— 


Hazel T. Craig’s 
HISTORIC COSTUME CHARTS 


in folder form 


You saw the illustrated series printed in PHE from 
September 1947 through January 1948. You wrote in 
asking about reprints for your classes—and at last 


they’re ready! 
. 


Single copies may be had for fifty cents but in 
quantities of ten or more the price is only twenty-five 


cents each. 
Send your order today to: 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
468 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N, Y. 








Now YOU can design 


and make clothes 


the way professional 
designers do, easily, speedily 
and... perfectly fitting! 


RECISION DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH LINK 


39 carefully charted and illustrated chapter-lessons $4.00 





Anyone, even without a knowledge of dressmaking, can, by 
following the lessons in this book, give herself a thorough 
foundation in garment design and construction. 
PRECISION DRAPING is a method of creating a costume on 
the form, which is preferred by many famous designers and 
leaders in the garment industry, as the most successful way of 
developing a dress design. It is a method which teaches basic 
body lines and basic design lines and how to coordinate the two. 
Nelle Weymouth Link brings to this book the successful ex- 
perience of her famous course in PRECISION DRAPING 
From the material in this book, you will learn how to turn 

out beautiful, professional looking clothes, 

\V from simple sports clothes to elaborate eve- 

ning gowns 

V from tailored suits to the dressiest dinner suits 

V as well as topcoats, capes and wraps 
This material has been thoroughly tested by students of the 
author, who are now in business, many of them in designing 
shops of their own. They have proved by their work that this 
system produces excellent results. 
Send no money—tear out, sign and mail coupon in the center 
of this issue. Examine this book at your leisure. Our 10-day 
trial offer insures your complete protection. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 














Miniature Costume Folios 
60 Plates—$1.50 


100 Beautiful Authentic Historic Costumes 


Instructions ~~ cutting and making; including shoes, hats, capes, 
belts, collars, bags, cloaks, scarfs, jewels, etc. 

FIVE FOLIOS—12 plates in each, good size 8%x5%. Use in 
Costume Design, Historic Costume, Plays 8. 





Add These Illustrations To Your Laboratory File 


CLASSIC—12 comenanes in Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Byzan- 
tine styles. 
ORIENTAL—12 costumes in Arabian, Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Japanese, Indian, Hindu. 
CHIVALRY —13 costumes 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, in 
rman, English, French. 

RENAISSANCE—12 costumes 16th Century, English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, Italian. 
AMERICAN—12 costumes in _ Colonial, 

Revolution, Civil War 


ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 WOODLAND KANSAS CITY, 


Dutch, Puritan, 


Mo. 





For Your Students... 


NOTEBOOK-SIZE LEAFLETS ON RAYON 





Handy student leaflets are an important fea- 
ture of both the “Short Course in Rayon" — 
and the ew “Home Furnishings Unit.” Teach- 
ers have found these concise leaflets ideal 
for quick reference and end-of-term review. 


For Teachers 


“Short Course’’ and the “Home Fur- 
nishings Unit” also provide complete subject 
outlines, attractive wall charts and additional 
reference material. Each of these units is avail- 
able, free of charge, to the teacher. Extra 
copies of the student leaflets may also be 
ordered without cost. 


USE COUPON IN THIS ISSUE TO ORDER 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, 











N. Y. 
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FREE to Teachers 
GEL-COOKERY 
SECRETS 


Modern Gel-Cookery solves many a 
food problem these days. It’s an end- 
less variety of unique, grand-tasting 
salads, entrees and desserts—some 
deliciously combining lower-cost 
foods and leftovers with Knox un- 
flavored Gelatine. Gel-Cookery is 
spreading from home to home, help- 
ing family after family to better eat- 
ing at moderate cost. 


SEND TODAY for the free 
Gel-Cookery Home Eco- 
nomics Classroom Material. 
Address Knox Gelatine, 
Dept. U2, Johnstown, 
New York. 


KNOX cevatine 


ALL PROTEIN—NO SUGAR 






















3 KNIFE-SHARP 
STAINLESS BLADES 


SPRING ACTION 
ae 


a 


FOLEY = 


CHOPPER 


With a chip-chop of bouncing 
blades, cabbage is shredded or 
fruits cubed for salads. . . steak 
is cubed . . . potatoes, carrots— 
all vegetables are diced . . . meat 
is tenderized . . . potatoes cut 
for French Fries. At Depart- 
ment and Hardware 

Stores Price 7 % 


MAKERS OF FOLEY FOOD MILL, 
CHOPPER, SIFTER, BLENDER 


SEND FOR PROFESSIONAL OFFER 


Foley Mfg. Co. 3312-3N.E. 5th St, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send Professional Offer on the Foley Chopper. 


Name 
Address 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 206) 


reached 142,656,000 on January 1, 1947. 
This is an increase of 10,986,000 since 
the last official (1940) census. 

Veterans and their fxmilies now con- 
stitute 32 per cent of the Nation’s popu- 
lation. 

The number of births in the United 
States for 1947 will exceed the 3,440,000 
mark set last year, life insurance statis- 
ticians predict. 

The death rates are at their lowest in 
American history. Decline in mortality 
from pneumonia, influenza, tuberculosis 
and communicable diseases of children 
are responsible for the over-all low mor- 
tality among Americans. 

More than 620,000 divorces were 
granted in 1946, almost double the fig- 
ure of 1942. 

American parents spend $15,000,000 
a year for children’s cosmetics. 

A great westward migration took 
place in the United States between 1940 
and 1946. While the country as a whole 
gained 3 per cent in population, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington ex- 
perienced population increases of 34 
per cent. 

& 


There’s Opportunity in Radio 

Opportunity is doing more knocking 
in the field of radio today than it ever 
has, according to Alice Keith, president 
of the National Academy of Broadcast- 
ing in Washington, D. C. Last year 
alone 445 new stations were opened 
and this year 800 new FM stations will 
go on the air. These will create scores 
of jobs. Television, too, is blossoming 
into its own and will open many new 
positions. 

Women fill more places in radio than 
is generally known. They find their spe- 
cial niche in script writing, education 
and public relations departments. To 
prepare for a position in radio, Miss 
Keith advises students to study speech, 
English composition, music and modern 
languages in high school and college. 
Often at auditions the would-be an- 
nouncer is asked to pronounce difficult 
geographical names and musical terms. 
And though well-equipped otherwise he 
may fail because of his lack of knowl- 
edge in this respect. 

After preparing for radio by general 
education it is often worthwhile to take 
practical workshop training which would 
lead directly into a position. It is pre- 
ferable to have a job in a small station 
at first where there are chances at all 
types of work. A special subject matter 
background, such as home economics, is 
also an asset. 





For more information about important jobs 
in radio, held by women, write the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. for a copy of Women in 
Radio published May 1947. 
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Attention Homemaking Classes! 

This photograph accompanied the ar. 
ticle What Do You Know About Dinner. 
ware? on page 99 of the February is. 
sue. Unfortunately the photo was re. 
versed by the engraver who made the 
cut and we did not catch the erro? until 
the magazine had gone to press. 

Yes, homemaking classes, we do 
know that knives, spoons and water 
glasses are always placed at the right 
of the plate, fork, napkin and butter 
plate at the left. We regret that this 
error occurred. —The Editor 


Contest Ends March 31 


Definitions of home economics have 
been flocking in to Practical Home 
Economics from all parts of the coun- 
try. Anyone who has not yet entered 
the contest has less than a month left 
to sit under her thinking cap. Those 
who have already entered should not 
hesitate to send in that “better defini- 
tion” thought of immediately after the 
first one was mailed. 

The definition of home economic 
must be stated in one sentence of thirty 
words or less, clipped to a sealed en- 
velope which encloses name and addres. 
and mailed to Lakeside Publishing Com- 
pany, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York, before midnight March 
31, 1948. First prize is $100; second 
prize, $75; third prize, $50. Winners 
names will be announced in the June 
issue of PHE. The first prize definition 
will be displayed at the Practical Home 
Economics booth at the AHEA conven 
tion in Minneapolis, June 21-24. 


— Worth Repeating — 
“Our prevailing sense of values tends 
to oppose the young girl who wants (0 
become a teacher. A lot of good poten 
tial teaching ability goes to waste every 
year in every class that graduates, 
drained off into trivial activities of 1 
special importance, because there is 1 
encouragement at home for the would 
be teacher.” 


C. Mildred Thompson 
Dean, Vassar Colles 
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Wonderful aids for teaching, 
these fact-packed folders with 
class quizzes and answers. 


You'll find complete fashion information in 
these lively, well written booklets. They’re 
grand instruction and quiz material for your 
classes. Authoritative information on fash- 
ion and design , . . clothes selection . . . fab- 
nes and fibres . . . instruction in the care and 
upkeep of clothes . . . inside tips on the 
quality of garments, and their proper fit. 
You'll want them all. 


SEND FOR THESE FREE 
BOOKLETS TODAY! 







Since 1893— 
a mark of fine tailoring 
inside and out 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 





Dept. P-5 Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


In Canada Printzess Fashions are manufactured 
by Lozare & Novek, Limited, Montreal, Que. 


MARCH, 1948 











Egg-centricities 


(Continued from page 186) 


At present the American hen has 
become a machine for great egg produc- 
tion. Through more scientific care and 
feeding she has been encouraged to in- 
crease her laying period from the orig- 
inal one of a few weeks each year to 
what now amounts to an all-year-around 


job. 
It seems an unfair distinction to label 
the ambitious bee alone as “busy” 


when one thinks of the efficient egg- 
laying machine the modern chicken is. 
If the total number of eggs produced 
each year were counted by hand, two 
each second, and each counter worked 
forty hours a week, it would take three 
thousand workers to accomplish the 
huge task. 


c 
How to Decorate Easter Eggs 


The gaily colored Easter eggs pictured 
on page 186 are easy to make, using a 
Paas dye package. This contains a 
handy egg dipper, a magic pencil, decals 
of popular comic characters and six 
tablets of dye to be used “as is” or in- 
termixed to produce other shades. Faces 
may be applied by using bits of crepe 
paper and decorative seals. The color- 
ful eggs show off to advantage when 
nested in a bowl filled with fringed 
crepe paper. 

It is wise to keep decorated eggs re- 
frigerated until the Easter bunny dis- 
tributes them and then, of course, to 
use them promptly. After all, eggs are 
a perishable food. 


® 
Uncle Sam’s Cook Books 


(Continued from page 184) 


Book of the Navy—both are government 
sponsored, of course. Each recipe feeds 
one hundred people or more and, be- 
lieve it or not, the books contain in- 
numerable recipes besides baked beans. 

Uncle Sam’s book store—the Docu- 
ments Division of the Government 
Printing Office—sells annually over 18 
million copies of publications on all 
topics. Few of the booklets sold, how- 
ever, can equal the sales figures of his 
top selling cook books. Food seems to 
be the nation’s favorite subject. 

To secure a complete list of govern- 
ment publications on food write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and ask for Price List, 
No. 11—Foods and Cooking. This 24- 
page pamphlet, issued free to all who 
ask for it, lists the entire group, prices 
included. Many of them cost only five 
or ten cents, and most of them are in- 
valuable. 








| 
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Young people admire and respect the 
teacher who considers them worthy of 
frank, adult discussion. So don’t hesi- 
tate to open the subject of menstruation 
in your classes. The girls probably want 
to know many things that you can tell 
them....For example, they may be eager 
to hear what you think about Tampax — 
the internal method of sanitary protec- 
tion that discards belts, pins and bulky 
pads. You can assure them about this 
modern method because, in hundreds of 
leading schools and colleges, Tampax 
actually is recommended in physical 
education and home economics courses. 
..Tampax has great absorbency — is 
easy to use and dispose of — causes no 
odor or chafing — can be worn in tub 
or shower! 


"How Times have Changed’’—a manual of 
menstruation, its purpose, its function and 
care —is available to teachers free. Also avail- 
able are booklets for students’ use ‘Coming 
of Age.’ Examine coupon below and state 
your requirements. : ” 
y 4q Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 












Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 
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PHE.38-F ; 
TAMPAX INCORPORATED ; 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. : 
Please send the free material checked.{) Tampax 
manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed - 
0 Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, - 
Junior, Super absorbencies. [1 Booklets for 1 
students “Coming of Age.” No. : 
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HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$5.00 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing "House"! 
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Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 18 x 24 in. 


And 100 rules for using COLOR in House 
Decoration! 


Instructions Are Clear 


On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for using 
the material on that page, Teaches sound 
lessons on refurnishing and redecoration by 
actual doing, Redecorate this miniature room 
in class. 


Information Is Sound 
This House Decoration Folio was prepared 


and widely used by the magazine, THE 
AMERICAN HOME, and is authoritative. 


ORDER DIRECT 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Send For Our Catalogue 








Delicious-Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B;, By; 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 


Write Dept. C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
let chock-full of new 
and different recipes 














Stick To It 


(Continued from page 175) 


of the particular glue selected. If it 
is a powdered glue to mix with water 
and the directions state a dissolving 
time adhere to it, as well as the pro- 
portions recommended by the manufac- 
turer. Be sure to mix out all lumps. 
Don’t mix a powdered resin glue in a 
copper or brass vessel or in one which 
contains any trace of alkali, such as 
soda or residue of alkaline casein glue. 
Even traces of an alkali may hinder the 
sealing properties. 

2. Whenever gluing be sure the sur- 
faces to be glued are free of oil, grease, 
dirt, sealers, waxes or old glues. Snug 
fitting joints and smooth surfaces give 
the best results. Pressure helps hold 
glued surfaces together, and in many 
cases is a necessity. 

3. If the glued object will have any 
pressure or pull upon it, such as is 
true with picture frames, apply glue to 
both surfaces. Let the glue dry a few 
minutes until it is just “tacky.” Then 
press surfaces together. ‘This method 
makes a stronger bond. Avoid use of 
warped wood if possible, but if it must 
be used, apply extra pressure to make 
sure of good joint contacts. 

When gluing oily woods, such as teak, 
pitch pine or osage orange, use a 
resorcinol-resin glue as first choice or, 
as second choice, a casein glue. Both 
break down the oily film which prevents 
glue from getting a “bite.” With casein 
glue, it helps to sponge the wood surface 
with a dilute caustic soda solution or 
a strong solution of any household 
cleaning compound. However, with a 
resorcinol-resin glue this is not neces- 
sary. The woods can be glued without 
any preparation. 

When pressing glued surfaces _to- 
gether, make sure pressure is even over 
the entire piece. A good rule is: Apply 
firm pressure to glued surfaces over- 
night whenever possible. 





1948 FUND 
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Don’t Delay 
If you wish to order or reorder any of 
the educational commercial material 
offered in Practical’s 1947 September 
Listing Service, don’t delay mailing cou- 
pong to Practical Home Economics, 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Result 


TY ON FASHION CAREERS 
AUTHOR! td ge 


Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses 

for beginners or advanced student. 

ypecial pty 9 Teache —_, ~ ge Fashieo 

| ng y Rashion” Writing, Inter 
, Window & Interior Display. R ts 

Jay & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. %. 

RAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. is 

FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Y American Designers. 

Sample copy en request, 16c 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Dressmaking, Tailoring, 
Draping and Sketching 
Given in units of 5 weeks 
commencing on June 14 
Latest date of admission 
July 6 
For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 























FUN WITH FELT KITS 


Enable your craft class to make 
beautiful, practical items at Jow 
cost. Large illustrated catalogue 
sent free to schools, camps, institu- 
tions and craft teachers. 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 
890 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

















Home Service Director 
Supervisory position with large, progressive, Gas 
& Electric Utility in Ohio. Must be college grad- 
uate (Home Economics Major) and have at least 
five years’ experience in Home Service Work, 
ieciulien surveys and demonstrations in Electric, 
Gas and Home Lighting Fields. Prefer age 30 to 
40. Give complete details renee. education, 
training, experience and personal ackground. 
State approximate salary expected and submit 
photo. Write Box 95, Practical Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 











THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
The Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED: (a) Chief dietitian; new hospital for 
children, unit of university group; minimum 
$3600, maintenance. (b) Nutritionist to become 
associated with state department of health; con- 
siderable traveling. (c) Therapeutic and, also, 
administrative dietitian to take charge of main 
kitchen; 250-bed hospital operated in connection 
with large group clinic; extensive building pro- 
gram; university medical center. (d) Chief die- 
titian to take charge of department in fairly new 
hospital operated under American auspices im 
South America; $3600-$4,000, including mainte- 
nance allowance. (e) Dietitian to take charge 0 
department, student health hospital located om 
campus of southern university; complete modern 
kitchen, well staffed department. mE) Dietitian 
to take charge of department, relatively new hos- 
pital, Hawaii; minimum $200, maintenance; trans- 
portation refunded. (g) Executive dietitian; 
average hospital; Chicago area. | (h) Dietitian- 
executive housekeeper; small hospital; summer re- 
sort town; Middle West; $300, maintenance. 
(In requesting information concerning these %- 
pointments please mention the key letters and the 
month of publication.) 
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THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 





































Please send me the material checked below: 


= 
= 4 





lE 














r Courses 1. American Can Company Page 191 

student, a. Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards. b.——Canned Food 

ia Handbook. oc. Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods, d- 
Savory Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. e.——Kitchen Tested 

7 creak Recipes From Cannd Foods. f. High School Manual on Commer- 

Cir, 2%. cially Canned Foods. g.——Coffee Facts For Home Economists. 

N.Y. i 

eee 

ew York 2. American Viscose Corporation P 3-48 Page 219 





Please send me, Free of charge: a. (THF) Complete Home Fur- 
nishings Unit for Teachers. b.——(SHF) Sets of Students’ Home Fur- 
nishings Leaflets. c. (SCP) “Short Course in Rayon” for Teachers. 
d. (FSS) Sets of Students’ “Short Course” leaflets. 


3. Armour and Company PHE-3-48 Pages 192-193 


——Please send me free, illustrated, 8 page “Study Guide for PIE- 











BAKING” . . . punched for 84% x 11 inch student notebooks. I will 
ing, need ——copies. 
Riddle: 4. The Best Foods, Inc. Page 145 


Please send me new FREE booklet entitled “Why Can't I Get 
Yellow Margarine?” 


5. The Best Foods, Inc. Pages 160-161 


——Please send me free FROM SOUP TO NUTS, a new recipe booklet 
on real mayonnais cookery. Quantity limited to 25 copies. 





Why is PHE’s coupon page like a can opener? 


Answer: 


8 Because they both take the lid off prepared material 
ready for immediate use. 


Celanese Corporation of America Page 201 


For teachers: a.——Chart—production and distribution of chemicals, 
textiles and plastics. b. Window Shopping. c- Fabrice Swatch 
Cards. d.——Chart—Cellulose Acetate Process and Products. e- 
Wall Chart——Principal Textile Fibres. Material for classes: f. 
Booklet—fabriec and garment care. 4g. Tag and Label booklet. 


> 























ee h. What You Should Know About Knit Fabrics. i. What You 
ee Should Know About Spun Fabrics. 
You wouldn’t be without a can opener in your 
: "i ( : 7. Cereal Institute Incorporated PH 483 Cover 2 
kitchen, would you? Its time and labor saving FREE—Please send Breakfast Teaching Unit ot ake we, 








page Teacher’s Source Book, 1 Basic Breakfast Wall Chart, 1 official 


ake qualities make it indispensable to daily living. For U.S. Government Meal Pattern Chart, and 20 Students’ Notebook 


| ‘ 

ort the same reasons you should not be without the Folders. 

zue 

itu- teaching aids offered on Practical’s coupon page. 8. Cereal Institute Incorporated PH 483 Cover 2 
FREE—Please send Cereal Teaching Unit isti of a 68-page 








Teacher's Source Book, 1 Cereal Wall Chart, 1 official U.S. Govern- 
ment Meal Pattern Chart, and 20 Students’ Notebook Folders. 


Corning Glass Works Page 217 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your new Pyrex ware 
Training Manual, “You, and PYREX Ware, and Mrs. America.” 


The material is carefully planned and prepared— 


ready for you to use. 








MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW! 10. Foley Manufacturing Company Page 220 
e, Gas ——Send Professional Offer on the Foley Chopper. 
4 11. Funk & Wagnalls Company PHE 348 Page 219 


——Please send me PRECISION DRAPING for 10 days’ free exam- 
ination on approval. At the end of 10 days I agree to remit $4.00 
plus a few cents postage, or return the book postpaid. 


Work, A check mark will do it. Indicate the material 
> 30 to and the quantities you wish. If there is a charge 
round, specified, send a check, money order or stamps. 
romics, Please do not send cash. 


12. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association | Page 149 


I want to know exactly what “CP” standards are. Please send 
FREE copy of “NEW HIGH SPECIFICATIONS for CP, Your Buying 
Guide to Automatic Gas Ranges.” 


13. Gillum Book Company Pages 219 & 222 


Please send: a. Miniature Costume Folio. Price $1.50. be 
House Decoration Folio. Price $5.00. ce. Free catalogue. 

















14. Gregg Publishing Company Page 217 
——Please send information about “The C "s E le Life.’ 
15. D. C. Heath and Company Page 217 
al for Please send me free folders on your Home Economics Texts. 
limum 
16. H. J. Heinz Company Dept. PHE-w Page 151 


ecome 

; con MAIL TO 
also, 
main 
- mes Practical Home Economics 
f die- 
5 new 
= 468 Fourth Avenue 
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Please send me——reprints for classroom use, of HEINZ LESSON 
SERIES IN FOOD PROCESSING: “How Cider Vinegar is Processed.” 
(This offer good only in U.S. A.) 


17. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. PH-38 Page 205 
ay ‘Teacher’s Handbook. b. Bulleti “100 Uses for Wax in 
the Home.” e. New Student Folder—*““The Remarkable Story of 
Wax.” d. New Teacher's Chart, “Wax—A Precious Heritage of 
Nature” (maintenance of floors, furniture and woodwork). e- I 
would like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion picture, 
“Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school has 16mm, sound 
equipment.) Please send information. 


Kellogg Company Page 215 


Please send me——copies of your folder of recipes for delicious 
muffins, cookies and candies made with Kellogg’s Pep. 




















18 











 ap- 19, Knox Gelatine Company Page 220 
d the Free Cel-Cookery Home Economics Classroom Material. 
20. The Manual Arts Press Page 218 


a——Meal Planning and Table Service, by Beth Bailey MeLean. Price 
$2.50. b.———The Table Graces, by Beth Bailey McLean. Price $1.20. 


MARCH, 1948 
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(Continued on next page) 
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THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 
























































21. Minnesota Valley Canning Company Page 197 Index to March Advertisers 


Please send me your new folders on modern, scientific canning of 








peas and corn. a. Send me one of each for my use. 1. Send 
Soontlianion wt enti heir tar samasebinns ete. ADMIRAL CORPORATION ..............-++ sickest 158 
22. National Association of Ice Industries Page 157 MOERMICAN “GAN QIOMPAGY 65500005 ccceccieceresc ae 191 


































































































Free in r bl ities: a. A new booklet “How to —" ‘ } f 3 
More for Your Money When You Market.”” b.——Reprints of Vol. AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION .........-+-505:5 219 
No. 1 of Modern Trends in Marketing. “Fresh Fish from Ocean, oe 
and Stream.” c.——Reprints of Vol. 1, No. 3 of above series: OR FIN PRI a5 5 as a: as 0's Se 08S ea EO 192-193 
“Handling Fresh Vegetables in the Stores.”” d.———A_foldei, “‘Nature’s 
Treasury of Health, ve a vi i mtent table covering the - ; 
more ly used bl and information on fresh vegetable Se DU, Fle = 6 6.56 55S dTECE Tos ees UEC SSS 145, 160-161 
buying. e- “Dressed Poultry” Vol. 1, No. 2, details each step in 
handling and food-value protection of fresh killed broilers. be ee eerie yk eee 222 
23. National Biscuit Company ; Page 159 mt ie P 
Please send “Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for breakfast, for CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA.............. 201 ¢ 
luncheon, for dinner.”’ - 
cS PR a ly | er i rea ie COVER 2 
23a. National Canners Association Page 211 4 
Please send: a- Information about preparation of canned foods. CORNING GLASS WORKS ............--e essere eeees 217 é 
b. Table giving vitamin content of canned foods. Table 
. a 
siving servings of canned food per unit. EMPIRE MERCANTILE CORPORATION ............... 218 
24. National Dairy Council Dept. PHE 348 Page 155 Wy, 
Please send sample copy of “Information Please about Ice Cream.” FOLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY ..........--++++ 220 hy 
+ 
25. Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 195 FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY .............--e000: COVER 3 ts 
Please send me——copies of your new Chocolate Recipe Booklet :.% 
“Collectors’ Items.’ FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY .............+052: 219 ‘4 
26. Oregon State College Page 152 FUN WITH FELT CORPORATION ................... 222 
Please send information on your Summer Sessions. 
27. Pacific Mills Page 147 GAS APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS ASSN. ............ 149 
Please send—copies of The Story of Balanced Pacific Sheets. WsrAa WOOK COMPANY ........<cccsccccccccece 219, 222 
. Pri iede y . P- 1 
28. Printz Biederman Company Dept. P-5 Page 22 GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY .................+.+. 217 
Please send me the free booklets checked: a. Spring Fashion Re- 
view. b. 4 Lesson Fashion Quiz. ec. Leaflet on Cicthes Care. 
DD. C. CRATE B COMP ANTE 9s i cccvesccc cs cccccceconce 217 
29, Rit Products Corporation Page 213 
Please send me your free booklet “‘Windows Make the Room.” i, By ee NINE SA hence de we Ws seb ce he ceese 151 
30. Helena Rubi i > age 218 
0. Helena Rubinstein, Inc Pag: Te ee eee ee ere 205 
Please send me, free of charge, a. “*Lessons In Beauty and Groom- 
ing’, and the supplementary material in q di b. 
Wall Chart on Skin Care, one to a teacher. ce. ‘Wall Chart on ne Sf . Sse cs tosses ee ese ee Rh eseade ee 215 
Make-Up, one to a teacher. d.——copies Individual Skin Analysis 
Charts, e——eopies Individual Color Four-Casts for, Blond KNOX GELATINE COMPANY .........-.cecceeeceeeces 220 
2. Red-Head 3. Brunette 4. Medi Brown. 
31. Sealtest Consumer Service Page 216 LAMONT, CORLISS & COMPANY .................46-. 195 
Please send me a free copy of the new issue of the Sealtest Food 
Adviser containing original and practical recipes and menus. (addi- RG .. yoiwied bes 6-0 4 Sd VCC a ese eae e Ew 218 
tional copies 3c each). 
~ * a Pee ee CT eee eee re ee ee 222 
32. Sugar Research Foundation, Inc. Page 207 wenOwe OGL 
Please send information on the relation of sugar to nutrition. I ee et ae 222 
. : HES-38- 1 
33. Tampax Incorporated PHES-38-F Page 22 MINNESOTA VALLEY CANNING COMPANY ............ 197 
a. Tampax manual for teachers “‘How Times Have Changed.” 
b. Sample box of Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 
c.——Booklets for students “Coming of Age,” No. of girl students in NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES......... 157 
my classes: . 
. . . . ° NATIONAL BISCUIT eee eee eT Te 159 
34. United Carr Fastener Corporation Page 214 Comrane , 
Please send a. Free chart for classroom use. NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION .................; 211 


b. Enclosed is $ for Dot Snapper Kits at $1 each (67c to teachers) 
as described on page 214. ¢. $ is enclosed for refills in colors . , . on 
Sadie, atviie a Box. (i%s: 06 teadiaet). \.lsettake (3-00 eae, COREE GHUIGNE, ccs etic tec eccdeteces 155 
3.—Black 4.—White 5.—Brown 6.—Red 7.—Blue 8.—Green. 


RPpeerre UME CEE oc cc cceccccnscccocvccees 52 
Page 199 COLLEGE 15 








35. Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Please send me free folder on the Westinghouse 5-Year Appliance 




















Replacement Plan. TS Ee EOP CTE ETT CeO Cer eT 147 
36. Wheat Flour Institute Page 209 PRINTZ BIEDERMAN COMPANY ...................-- 221 
Please send me the teaching project “Family Food-Money Man- 
agement” with sample reference charts and work sheets for students. PEE WOOP THPNPUMARION acs vccwccversccccese 213 
37, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Dept. PHE-3 Page 156 HELENA RUBINSTEIN, INC, .............0..000000005 218 
Please send further information on the following books: 
a.——Gortner, Erdman & Masterman’s “Principles of Food Freezing’; aiid si = . . > F 
Eemees’ Share. Callegse “Peautidl Gedians”'s Pellens’, SEALTEST CONSUMER SERVICE .................... 216 
“Adult Education for Homemaking”; d. Lane’s “Your Carriage, 
Madam!” eee MOEN Ge MINE bc cc aisescwwseseosens COVER 4 
; SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY ............... 203 
MOE TEREe UE TAME) 5 oko eee cs Cee es Cees elas : 
SUGAR RESEARCH FOUNDATION, INC, .............. 207 
OEE EEE ee ee eee Se Pate wie tater ie ae sin 
~ NL NR i Gee Ny Leds heb isc cxdins 221 
| ee thea ae Pea ee hue aceite DONE ..5.6% 3 eee 
: ear TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION ................. 222 
School or Organization ........... kia une tkedante oS - 
a . UNITED CARR FASTENER CORPORATION ............ 214 
Number of Pupils Taught ........ csene Boys..... 
- WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION ........... 199 
Dat ey TO Fi ik cen kwon ds vcd sce ao BPR 4 
; , ‘ - Cerne WHEAT PLOUR INSTITUTE «.......5..0..0ccccscees 209 
Practical Home Economics, 469 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 16 
fe ee eee Ee Pee ee ee eee ye eee 156 
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There is no starchy filler in Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise. It’s all mayonnaise, containing 
nothing but freshly broken eggs, added egg yolks, 
“Fresh-Press” salad oil, mild vinegar, and spices. 
Delicious as a spread for bread, it spreads easily, even 
on the thinnest bread. And, spoonful for spoonful, this 
delicious Real Mayonnaise provides almost the same 
amount of food energy as Nucoa margarine or butter. 





@= IN THE WEST 
j IN THE EAST 

























Full-bodied and flavorful, this famous 

Real Mayonnaise is so rich and pure that 
you can thin it with milk or fruit juice— 
blend it with chili sauce or catsup—and still 
enjoy the full flavor and smooth, smooth 
texture that only real mayonnaise can give. 


Because of this quality, Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise is amazingly versatile. Every 
student of cooking should have the new recipe 
booklet entitled “From Soup to Nuts with Real 
Mayonnaise.” (See coupon offer in coupon 
section.) Prepare any one of the 41 different 
recipes and you'll agree that the use of Real 
Mayonnaise is a real addition to skillful cookery. 





